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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


The first Plate, accompanying this number, belongs to the MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, and is designed to present a view of Tue State Fair, held at Auburn, N. Y., Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

The second Plate belongs to THE FARMERS’ LipRary, and will come in, at its proper place, in 
the “ Book oF THE Farm.” It is the portrait of a black DRauGHT-STALLION, of the true Clydes- 
dale breed. He gained the first prize at the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Show at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and obtained premiums elsewhere. He is represented as being fully 17 hands; 
and, though otherwise a large animal, being 8 feet 7 inches in length, yet of high and uncom- 
monly light action. 

[Mr. Corning, at Albany, and others, have imported fine specimens of this breed. Their stock must 
prove of great value in Pennsylvania, and wherever it is necessary to throw great weight into the collar, 
for heavy draught.—Ed. Farm. Lib.) 

The third Plate represents an elevation of the East-Lotu1an PLow, and belongs to THE 
Farmers’ Liprary, and will take its place in the “ Book of the Farm,” where it will be fully 
explained in all its parts. 

[The beam and handles or “ stilts” of these plows are almost invariably now made of malleable iron, and 
it is said there is no end to their endurance.—Ed. Farm. Lib.) 





AGRICULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We do not know how the space it fills could be better occupied than by what 
follows on the subject of legislative provision for Agriculture in the sedate and 
sober old Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Well has it been written by Benja- 
min P. Johnson, Corresponding Secretary of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society—* Look at Massachusetts, that noble Commonwealth! Look at her Ag- 
ricultura] Associations, sustained and patronized by the Government, and witness 
the results of their efforts! The Empire State is indebted to Massachusetts for 
almost every superior implement of husbandry ; and her agricultural products, 
upon a soil far less favorable for cultivation than ours, are such as to require the 
most improved and efficient system of husbandry to equal her.” 

As we rejoice in the belief that the landholders of the United States are at last 
waking up to a sense of their rights, as well as of their deficiencies, and that they 
are beginning, in most of the States, to form the determination to take their own 
affairs in their own hands, we are glad of the opportunity to assist them in ma- 
turing measures for the prontotion of Agriculture—such measures as have been 
adopted, and attended with the best results, in a State whose policy and proceed- 
ings have been thus characterized by Mr. Johnson, late President of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society. 

Attempts, always well meant, however sometimes abortive, have been made, 


and we trust will soon be made again, with better success, in Virginia and other 
(433)...... 13 
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States, to give practical effect to the spirit of agricultural improvement—a spirit 
which, we are sure, is elsewhere ‘not dead, but sleepeth.” 

What invaluable institutions might be established, and arrangements made, 
for the diffusion of agricultural knowledge in that State, by means of her share 
of the sales of the lands which she surrendered for the benefit of the country !— 
But our purpose is not to enter into any discussion as to where the means are to 
be found. ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a way.” And when landholders be- 
come satisfied that a very small share of the common treasure, appropriated for 
the benefit of Agriculture, would as well comport with, and promote, the “ gen- 
eral welfare,” as a million a week for war, they will not be long, or ought not to 
be, in finding out how to come at it. In the mean time, in the following ‘* Ap- 
VERTISENENT ” to the first «‘ Abstract from the returns of Agricultural Societies of 
the State” of Massachusetts, the friends of similar measures in other States may 
see what she has done, and will not, we yope, be long in acting up to the con- 
Viction that they should “ go and do so likewise.” 

Some passages of this Advertisement have been omitted, as not being material 
to the history and understanding of the proceedings of that Commonwealth, to the 
extent that a knowledge of these may be useful as a model for those in other 
States whose patriotism may lead them to get up measures analogous, in spirit at 














least, if not in detail. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tue Massachusetts Society for promotin 
Agriculture, the first association oF the kin 
in the Commonwealth or in America, was 
founded in the year 1792, and incorporated 
by an Act of the General Court of that 
year. 

Obtaining means of operation by an annual 
assessment upon its members, and by a sub- 
scription amounting to four thousand dollars— 
a liberal sum for that period—it proceeded to 
invite public attention to its objects, to distrib- 
ute premiums for agricultural improvements, 
and to import valuable animals with a view 
to the introduction of better breeds of cattle 
and other stock. In 1797, it instituted the 
Agricultural Journal, a publication continued 
more than thirty years. It took measures for 
the institution of County Societies, and for the 
erection of a Hall, at Brighton, in Middlesex, 
for the exhibition of domestic and other man- 
ufactures. It contributed to the establishment 
of the Professorship of Natural History, and 
of the Botanical Garden, in the University of 
Cambridge. In 1818, began a series of pub- 
lic addresses, pronounced successively at its 





autumnal celebrations, by John Lowell, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Richard Sullivan, Henry Colman, 
Timothy Pickering, Jobn C. Gray, James 
Richardson, Edward Everett, He A. 8. 
Dearborn, and perhaps others. The delivery 
and publication of addresses from such sources 
exerted an important influence in attracti 
attention and favor to the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The example was followed by other insti- 
tutions for the same purpose. The Common- 
wealth extended to them its patronage; and 
the policy has been continued, and has grown 
in favor, to the present time. An Act of 1819 
(chapter 114) appropriated two hundred dol- 
lars annually, from the Commonwealth’s treas- 
ury, to every Society which should raise the 
sum of one thousand dollars for the promotion 
of Agriculture, and in like proportion for any 
greater sum, not exceeding three thousand 
dollars. The following Table exhibits a list 
of the Agricultural Societies now in existence, 
with the dates of their incorporation respect- 
ively, the dates of their first grant of money, 
and the aggregate amounts received from the 
Commonwealth : 





Date of incorpo-| Date of first pay-| Total amount 





Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture. - - -. 


cocees March 7, 1792.) Oct. 29, 1817.; $18,300 00 


‘Western Society of Middlesex Husbandmen .....-........ Feb. 28, 1803. 
Name changed to Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Jon 12, 1820. 14,340 80 
Manufacturers .... ~~... - 2-002 cece ee cece ee cece ee ceeeee Jan. 24, 1820. 


Berkshire Agricultural Society*.........-.-.-------- 
Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Societies...|Feb. 19,1818.) Oct. 13, 1819, 16,200 00 


Hampshire, 


‘Worcester Agricultural Society.......-..------.---- 
Fesex Agricultural Society........-.---.----+----+- 
Agricultural Society in the County of Plymouth... ..- 
Bristol County Agricultural Society .--.-...-.--.---- 
Agriculturet Society of the County of Hampden ..... 
Barnstable County Agricultural Society .....--...--- 


escece Feb. 25, 1811.; Oct 29, 1817, 13,736 60 


ecccce Feb. 23.1818.) Jan. 12, 1*20, 16,200 00 
Saceee June 12,1818.) Jan. 12, 1820. 15,140 40 
cccces June 11, 1819.| Oct, 27, 1820. 12,884 49 


cdenen June 14, 1823.) Nov. 9, 1824, 7,346 32 


ap ee March 5, 1844.) Nov. 21, 1844. 1,200 00 
oem March 15, 1844.|} Feb. 11, 1845, 468 00 


"$115,816 61 














* The Cattle-Show and Fair of this Society, at Pittsfield, in 1814, were the first held in this country. 
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The following Societies have also been in- 
corporated at the dates annexed, but are not 
known to have gone into operation, viz: 


Farmers’ Association .......... Feb. 13, 1821. 
Hampshire Agricultural Society, June 11, 1814. 
Suffolk Agricultural Society....April 10, 1839. 


In 1837, Resolves (chap. 67) were passed 
of the following tenor, viz: 

“ Resolved, That His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice of the Council, is 
hereby authorized and requested to appoint 
some suitable and competent person, whose 
duty it shall be, under the direction of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, to make an Agricaltaral 
Survey of the Commonwealth, collect accurate 
information of the state and condition of its Ag- 
riculture and every subject connected with it, 
point out the means of improvement, and make 
a detailed report thereof, with as much exact- 
ness as circumstances will admit. 

“ Resolved, That a summary of such survey 
and examination shall be furnished to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor every six months, until 
the whole shall be completed, and at such other 
times as shall be required, to be published in 
such way and manner as he, with the advice of 
the Council, shall deem to be expedient and 
useful; and he is authorized to draw his war- 
rants, from time to time, upon the Treasurer, for 
such sums as may be necessary to defray the 
expenses of said survey, and to enable the per- 
son, so appointed to proceed in the execution 
of the duties that shall be required of him ; and 
to pay the same to him, not exceeding the sum 
of two thousand five hundred dollars per an- 
num.” 

Mr. Henry Colman, the Agricultural Sur- 
veyor appointed under this authority, pub- 
lished four Reports, which had a wide circu- 
lation in the country, and attracted favorable 
attention abroad. The Resolves were re- 

ed, and the office discontinued, by a Re- 
solve of 1841 (chap. 14). 

The laws now in force, relating to the sub- 

ject. are the following, viz: 


[Revised Statutes, Chap. 42.] 
OF AGRICULTURAL CORPORATIONS. 

Section 1. Every incorporated Agricultural 
Society, which shall have raised or may here- 
after raise, by contribution of individuals, and 
put out at interest, on public or private security, 
the sum of one thousand dollars, as a capital 
stock appropriated for the uses of such Society, 
shall be entitled to receive, in the month of Oc- 
tober, annually, out of the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth, the sum of two hundred dollars, and 
in that proportion annually for any greater sum 
so contributed and put at interest, as a capital 
stock; provided, that no Agricultural Society 
shall receive from the treasury more than six 
bundred dollars in any one year. 

§ 2. Any Agricultural Society, formed with- 
in any county or counties wherein there is no 
incorporated Society for the same purpose, and 
which shall raise and put out at interest, asa 
capital stock, not less than one thousand dollars, 
for the uses of such Society, shall receive, on 
application to the —— an act of incorpo- 
ae = ) _ — -* custom- 
ary rights and powers ; and, after such incorpo- 
raiion, the Bockety shail have all the privileges 
secured to other Agricultural Societies, on com- 
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plying with the terms and provisions herein 
contained : provided, that no Agricultural Soci- 
ety shall have the benefits of this section unless 
the same be formed in a county, or in an asso- 
ciation of counties, including a population of not 
less than twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

§ 3. Every Agricultural Society which shall 
claim the said allowance out of the public treas- 
ury shall, in the month of October, annually, file 
in the office of the Secretary of State a certifi- 
cate, signed by the President and Treasurer of 
such Society, specifying under oath the sum ac- 
tually contributed, and put at interest, and then 
held by them well secured as a capital stock ; 
and a warrant shall be drawn for the sum to 
which such Society may be entitled. 

§ 4. Every Agricultural Society which shall 
receive the said allowance from the public treas- 
ury shall offer annually, by way of premiums, 
or shall apply otherwise, at their discretion, for 
the encouragement or improvement of Agricul- 
ture or manufactures, a sum not less than the 
amount annually received, as aforesaid, out of 
the public treasury ; and they shall also transmit 
to the office of the Secretary, in the month of 
January, annually, a statement of their proceed- 





ings in relation to the expenditure of such mon‘ 
eys, specifying the nature of the encouragement 
proposed by the Society, and the objects for 
which their premiums have been offered, and 
to whom they were awarded ; and shall accom- 
pany the same with such general observations, 
concerning the state of Agriculture and manu- 
factures in the State, as they may deem import- 
ant or useful. 

§ 5. All moneys offered for A at | eae which 

shall not be awarded or paid, shall be put out at 
interest, and added to the capital stock of each 
Agricultural Society. 
6. Every Agricultural Society which shall 
receive the said public allowance shall offer, an- 
nually, such premiums and encouragement for 
the raising and | camper of oaks, and other for- 
est trees, as to them shall seem proper, and best 
adapted to perpetuate, within the State, an ade- 
quate supply of ship timber. 

§ 7. The foregoing provisions shall not ex- 
tend to any Agricultural Society which has been, 
or hereafter may be, incorporated for any terri- 
tory less than a county. 

8. All incorporated Agricultural Societies 
— by their officers, define and fix bounds of 
sufficient extent for the erection of their cattle- 
pens and ees and for convenient passage- 
ways to and about the same, on the days of their 
cattle-shows and exhibitions, and also for their 
plowing-matches, and trials of working oxen ; 
within which bounds no person shall be permit- 
ted to enter or pass, unless in conformity with 
the regulations of the officers of said Societies, 
respectively. 

§ 9. If any person shall, contrary to the reg- 
ulations of the said officers, and after notice 
thereof, enter or pass within the bounds so fixed, 
he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding five dollars, 
to be recovered in an action on the case, forthe 
use of the Society, by the Treasurer thereof. 

10. The foregoing provisions sha!! not au- 
thorize such Societies to occupy, or include 
within the bounds which the ll fix for the 
purposes aforesaid, the land of any person, with- 
out his consent, nor to occupy any turnpike or 
public highway, in such a manner as to Obstract 
the public travel. 

§ 11. The officers of every such Society may 





appoint a sufficient number of suitable persons, 
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inhabitants of the county, to act as marshals, at 
cattle-shows and exhibitions; and they shall 
have and exercise all the powers of constables, 
in relation to the preservation of the public 
peace, and the service and execution of criminal 
process, within the towns, respectively, where 
such shows and exhibitions may be held; and 
any such criminal process may be directed to 
them accordingly ; and they shall exercise their 
said office from twelve o'clock at noon of the day 
preceding the commencement of such shows 
and exhibitions, until twelve o’clock at noon of 
the day succeeding the termination thereof, and 
no longer. 


[Act of Feb. 25, 1842, Chap. 31.) 
AN ACT RELATING TO RETURNS FROM AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Section 1. No Agricultural Society which, 
on the first day of April, in the year one thou 
sand eight hundred and forty-two, shall have 
neglected to make returns to the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, as required by the first and 
fourth sections of the forty-second chapter of the 
Revised Statutes, shall be entitled to receive the 
allowance from the Commonwealth, as therein 
provided. 

§ 2. No Agricultural Society which shall not 
have made returns to the office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth within the month of Jan- 
uary, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, and within the month of Janu- 
ary in each succeeding year thereafter, as re- 
quired by the sections of the Revised Statutes 
mentioned in the preceding section, shall be en- 
—< receive any aid from the Common- 
we 


{Act of March 7, 1845, Chap. 111.) 
AN ACT REQUIRING ADDITIONAL RETURNS 
FROM AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Section 1.* Every Agricultural Society en- 
titled to receive money from the treasury of the 
Commonwealth shall, in addition to the return 
of premiums paid, now required to be made in 
the month of January, make full returns of their 
doings into the office of the Secretary of State, 
on or before the first day of January, in every 
year—embracing all reports of committees, and 
all statements of experiments and cultivation, 
deemed, by the officers of the several Societies, 
worthy of publication. 

§ 2. The Secretary of each Society, whether 
his retura be in printed or manuscript form, shall 
mark, in a manner to be easily distinguished, 
those passages in the several reports and state- 
ments which he regards as most worthy of pub- 
lic notice, study and application. 

§ 3. The Secretary of State is directed to 
transmit a copy of this Act to the Secretary of 
every incorporated Agricultural Society in the 
Commonwealth, on or before the first day of 
September, 1845. 

¢ 4. The Secretary of State is hereby direct- 





* It has been made a question whether this section 
provides for an additional return, into the Secretary's 
Office, to that required in the fourth section of chap- 
ter 42 of the Revised Statutes, or whether the incor- 
poration, into the old form of return, of the informa- 
tion ified in the new, is a sufficient compliance 
with the law. The former appears to be the correct 
nage of the recent statute. The return un- 
der the old law must be made in the month of Janu- 
ary, and may be made on any day of that month.— 
The return under the new law may be made at any 
time before January, but cannot be made later than 
the first day of that month. 
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ed to cause as full an abstract from said retarns 
to be made and published in each year, for dis- 
tribution, as in his judgment will prove useful. 
§ 5. Any Agricultural Society which shall 
neglect, in any year, to comply with the provis- 
ions of this act, shall forfeit its claim to bounty 
from the Commonwealth the succeeding year. 
§ 6. Any parts of passed acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this are hereby repealed. 


The present publication is the first which 
has taken place under the authority of the 
Act of 1845. The Societies have all com- 
plied with its provisions so far as to furnish a 
summary of their ry wm « for the year ; 
but more than half of them have neglected 
that part of the law which requires them to 
mark those passages deemed by their Secre- 
taries worthy of the public notice, study and 
application. All the returns were made 
within the legal time, with the exception of 
that of the Society in Bristol. 

Of these returns, the most complete is that 
of the Essex Agricultural Society, which, 
from its long experience in publishing annu- 
ally a volume of its transactions, has attained 
toa high rank in the fullness of its reports 
and the exactness of its statements. The 
Worcester and the Plymouth Societies’ re- 
turns are also highly satisfactory. The 
Hampden Society, considering its youth, 
(it having been established but two years,) 
has made a very creditable return of its do- 
ings. The officers of all the Societies have 
appeared desirous of furthering the design of 
the Legislature in enacting the law of last 
year, by making as full a return as the char- 
acter of their proceedings admits. 

The object of the law obviously is, to bring 
together the practical knowledge of our best 
farmers, horticulturists and manufacturers, in 
their respective branches of labor. In order 
to secure a valuable volume of this descrip 
tion, the Legislature of New-York, in a law 
similar to our own on this subject. requires 
of all Agricultural Societies receiving the 
bounty of the State, that “before any pre- 
mium shall be delivered, the person claiming 
the same, or to whom the same may be 
awarded, shall deliver in writing, to their re- 
spective officers, as accurate a description of 
the process in preparing the soils, including 
the quantity and quality of the manure ap- 
plied, and in raising the crop or feeding the 
animal, as may be ; and also of the expense 
and product of the crop, or of the increase in 
value of the animals, with the view of show- 
ing accurately the profit of cultivating the 
crop or feeding or fattening the animal.”’ Our 
statute establishing Agricultural Societies and 
granting to them pecuniary aid, makes no 
provision for the collecting of information on 
these points. Perhaps it was thought that 
the Trustees of these Societies would secure 
the Say Samar 74 of the object, so far as it 


might be deemed desirable, b my een of 
ther own. And we find, in fact, t several 


of the Societies, at least, do — accurate 
claimants 


statements of this description 
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of their premiums. 
that these rules are imperfectly or not at all 
complied with. The returns made to this of- 
fice, with some exceptions, are deficient in 
accurate details of the modes of cultivation, 
of keeping stock, of expenses, and of other 
important incidents. These details would 
acquaint farmers and others with the precise 
manner in which the valuable results record- 
ed can be again obtained, and would furnish 
the means by which a greater or more geu- 
eral progress would be made in practical 
Agriculture. 

The coure adopted by our Societies is, in 
the first place, to publish a list of premiums 
for excellence in certain agricult and me- 


chanical productions. Committees are then 
appointed to decide upon the claims of com- 
petitors. Their aw are made and sanc- 


tioned by the Societies, and the names of the 
successful claimants of premiums are pub- 
lished in the newspapers. In some cases, 
the written statements required by the So- 
cieties from the claimants, accompany the 
Reports of the Committees; but more fre- 
quently there are none made, and the Reports 
are er from the deficiency of materials 
from which to prepare them. It seems im- 
portant, as well for the interests of the Socie- 
ties as for the full accomplishment of the 
results contemplated by the Act of 1845, 
that all our Agricultural Societies should not 
only establish rules requiring these state- 
ments, but should enjoin and require a rigid 
adherence to the rules, as a necessary condi- 
tion of awarding their premiums. By pur- 
suing this course from year to year, our farm- 
ers would soon acquire habits of accurate ob- 
servation and exact recording of processes 
and results. From the documents thus pro- 
duced, the whole agricultural community 
would learn what is most valuable in farming 
and most worthy of imitation; and woul 
learn, too, how to imitate it. Farmers would 
thus be the teachers and the taught. Through- 
out the Commonwealth, they would form a 
class for mutual improvement. They would 
not and could not complain of such instructors 
as mere book-farmers, but would strive them- 
selves so to excel, that their own course of 


But the misfortune is, | 





husbandry should be submitted in print to 
the imitation of others. 

Another source of valuable information for 
the pages of the annual volume, is supplied 
by the public Addresses usually delivered on 
the days of holding the exhibitions of the So- 
cieties. These Addresses are generally pre- 
pared with care by cempetent individuals ; 
and, besides aiding the cause of Agriculture 
by impressing on the farmers assembled from 
different parts of the same county, the im 
portance and dignity of their calling, usually 
convey a large amount of sound and judicious 
hints as to the practical details of the pursuit. 
These Addresses are frequently given to the 
public through the press—a practice which 
doubtless exerts a wholesome influence in 
causing them to be prepared not merely for 
rhetorical effect, but for profitable perusal in 
print. ~ ~ ~ ” ” 

In the preparation of the volume, as a first 
experiment in this Commonwealth, it was 
thought judicions to study brevity; and a 
leading principle in making selections was to 
present whatever was peculiar to any So- 
ciety, so as to afford a variety of information 
to the reader, and extend the knowl of 
local experiments. On the other , in 
some particulars, it is meager from want of 
materials. It might have been advantage- 
ously enlarged, if all the returns had been 
equally rich in their specimens of reports of 
Committees, and of statements of successful 
competitors for premiums. 

In the preparation of the Abstract, I have 
availed myself of the well known judgment 
and talent of Hon. Allen W. Dodge, an ex- 
periepced farmer of Hamilton, in the county 
See. o 2 

In the return of the Massachusetts Society 
the statement of its recent valuable importa- 
tion of foreign stock is not accompanied by 
any description of the animals. Believing 
that the subject would attract the particular 
attention of farmers, I have placed in the 
Appendix a full description, which appeared 
in the columnsof the “‘ New-England Farmer,” 
after the bulk of the volume had been printed. 

J. G. P. 

Secretary's Office, March 17, 1846. 


We shall avail ourselves of these abstracts, for practical uses, when room and 


occasion present themselves. 


A willing spirit and a clear perception are visible 


m the combined brevity and lucidness of this Preface to the first performance of 
Mr. Patrrey, the accomplished Secretary of the Commonwealth, under the act 
of the Legislature which devolves on him the duty of making these abstracts. 


’ 
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A READY RULE FOR FARMERS.—We have been frequently asked to ex- 
plain the difference between the price of wheat per quarter and per barrel. The 
simple rule by which every man can ascertain this for himself is this: Multiply 
the price per quarter by 7, and divide by 12; the result will give the amount per 


barrel. 
per barrel. 
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hus, 56s. per quarter multiplied by 7, and divided by 12, gives 32s. 8d. 
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AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
OF THE WORCESTER COUNTY, Mass. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


With some Notice of the Men and Things. 


THERE is among New-England men an admirable spirit of persistence in what 
they undertake to do, which it would be well if our countrymen generally could 
imitate. Deliberate in undertaking, when they do resolve there is no looking 
back. If they are slow, like their own noble oxen, like them also they are steady 
to the draught, and what they do they do well. If they are inventive in genius, 
they are not impulsive in action. If wary in making engagements, they are 
faithful in fulfilling them. In every walk of New-England life, in every phase 
of New-England society, you observe these characteristics. 

Invited by this ancient and most respectable branch of the oldest Agricultural 
Society of the Union, to pronounce an Address on Agriculture at their late Fair 
at Worcester, we did not feel at liberty to decline the honor; but, deeming its 
performance the least important among the occurrences of the occasion, we pro- 
ceed to notice some others, such as would naturally strike the attention of a 
stranger and a southern man, and the relation whereof may have some interest 
for readers generally. 

Steamers from New-York to Norwich, Ct., and thence by railroad, offer a pop- 
ular and easy conveyance to Boston; but the traveler who can stop at Norwich, 
and take the afternoon train eastward, may be well repaid for a few hours’ delay 
in a view of the town, and its environs and manufactories. This was the thea- 
ure of the Last of the Mohicans—here repose the bones of Uncas. The only 
manufactories which we had time to visit, under the polite guidance of Mr. God- 
dard, were designed for very opposite purposes. One was Mr. THurser’s, for 
manufacturing revolving pistols ; the other, Mr. WarTers’s, where the models 
are preparing for a contrivance of extraordinary ingenuity and power for making 
scythes. Mr. Thurber exhibits also a curious writing-machine. It looks, for all 
the world, like a piano-forte. On the keys are marked the letters of the alpha- 
bet; the paper is fixed, like a picture in a frame, sitting before the player ; near 
the paper is a small, sharp-pointed, brass tube or bill, like a bird’s bill. On 
striking a particular letter, this bill of the bird, as we call it, pecks at the paper 
moving along, to make one letter in a line with another—exactly as the reader, 
when a boy, if not since, has seen a red-headed woodpecker “tapping a hollow 
beech tree.” By this machinery the tongue is protruded from the bill, and writes, 
or rather prinis the letters “as fast as a horse can trot.” Of the pistols we say 
nothing, because we hope the day is coming when nations will give up shooting 
and stabbing each other, or give up talking about Christianity and civilization, 
and sending missionaries to convert the heathen nations, who never do anything 
worse, cannibals only excepted. 

Of Mr. Walter, and his invention for scythe making, we hold it to be a sort of 
duty, and that in “ our line,” to make more particular mention. 

Mr. W. is decidedly of a scythe making family, for that honorable and useful 
handicraft was the business of his own father and grandfather. His mother’s fath- 
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er, andsome of his brothers and cousins have all been scythe makers. But Mr. 
Henry Waters’s genius takesa wider sweep. They say he can write poetry, set it 
to music, and sing itafterward. But whatismore important, and ought to render 
him a favorite with the ladies—a high privilege, to be coveted by every man of 
common sensibility—he it is, the identical man, who invented the machine which 
carried the art of papering pins, at a single move, from the tame, tedious opera- 
tion of sticking into the paper, pin by pin, with the hand, to this wonderful 
result. 

With his machine the pins are thrown into a box, all in a mass, head and tail, 
and, presto! they come out at the other end, already stuck into papers, just as 
the ladies buy them—three sets of papers; not three rows on one paper, but 
three different papers rolling out of the machine at one time, all prepared for be- 
ing cut into lengths and folded up for sale. 

When this machine was finished, and not before, Mr. Waters set about his 
scythe making machine, on which he has been at work for two years, until he is 
now about to put it into immediate operation at Troy, on account of Messrs. Dra- 
per, Brown and Chadsey, at the “State dam,” as it requires a strong power to 
drive it. Mr. W. is in one respect unlike the generality of inventors. When he 
commences one thing, he perseveres with that, and that only, until it is com- 
pleted. 

This great desideratum in the manufacture of one of the most important im- 
plements in Agriculture seems to consist in this: In the last thirty years there 
seems to have been but one essential improvement in scythe-making. This was 
made twenty-five years ago, and has not been so essential as to have been adopt- 
ed by all manufacturers even to this day. So that scythes are and have been (as 
far as the forging is concerned) manufactured mostly by tilt and hand hammers, 
involving the expense of much labor and fuel, as they are now heated some ten 
or twelve times. 

Now, in place of all this heating and hammering, Mr. Waters proposes to in- 
troduce a set of machinery (models of which he showed us), consisting of some 
six massive machines of different devices, and most of them novel in their lead- 
ing principles, The first of these machines will take the iron in the bar when 
heated, divide and cut it, and introduce the steel, forming the moulds. 

These moulds will then be placed in a furnace, and there be brought toa proper 
welding heat, when they will be introduced into the welding machine; after 
which, and at the same heat, they will be introduced from one machine to an- 
other, until the scythe is forged complete, ready for tempering—thus saving not 
less than 80 per cent. of fuel and labor, and some 60 per cent. of power ; besides, 
it is expected that the article will be much more uniform in its temper, as it is 
sure to be in its form—consequently a lighter and stiffer article can be produced. 

The first set of machinery is to go into operation at Troy, N. Y., on account of 
Messrs. Draper, Brown and Chadsey, of that place—now well! known in the man- 
ufacture of scythes—some time about July next. Mr. W. has favored us 
with an invitation to be present to witness the operation thereof, when (or he is 
much mistaken) it will produce a better article than has ever before been pro- 
duced, and at the rate of eight or ten dozen scythes per hour. 

As it is only by some reduction of the price that this distinguished inventor 
may expect to take the wind out of the sails of the present manufacturers, the 
farmers must be benefited in proportion. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, and we rejoice in such as bring ‘success to the farmer.” We have ac- 
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cepted Mr. W.’s invitation ; and, when his promises are realized, we shall wait 
impatiently to see what will be the recompense, in the way of honor or reward 
conferred on him by Congress ! 

While on the subject of agricultural implements and machinery—all improve- 
ments in which we shall be glad in any way to illustrate and bring into notice, 
when aided by their inventors—reference may here be made to the great agricul- 
tural implement and machine manufactory of Messrs. Rueetes, Nourse & Ma- 
son, where both iron.and wood seem to be as easily wrought upon, and made to 
assume any desirable form or shape, as if they were but a piece of cypress shin- 
gle,.under the action of a sharp knife, in the hands of a tavern loafer, in a cer- 
tain latitude that shall be nameless. 

This establishment at Worcester employs about fifty hands, and, being the nu- 
cleus of their larger one in Boston, may be considered the largest in this country 
and must constitute one of the important resources of a town which, in a few 
years, has quadrupled its population—numbering now about 12,000, and present- 
ing, from the different points about its environs, various and complete views of it 
—all wearing an aspect of freshness and cleanliness, as if every dwelling had 
been finished off, painted and occupied within the past week. 

It would be deemed out of place here to speak of its hospitality and social ad- 
vantages and enjoyments; but we shall have said multum in parvo, when we 
note the fact that Worcester is the residence, and, we believe, the native county, 
of Governor Lincotn and of “ Honest Jonn Davis”! What a compliment to 
the man whose life and actions win for him such a title !—or, shall we say, what 
a commentary on the times—as if it took again a lantern at mid-day to find, as 
in Athens, one honest man! 

We might, if it were not out of place, dwell, too, on other institutions besides 
that of this old Agricultural Society—such as the Catholic College, occupying a 
most commanding and beautiful site in the vicinity ; and on the Lunatic Asylum, 
unrivaled, as we suppose in the Union, for spaciousness of accommodation and 
appropriateness of locality and scenery—wanting only, could that be had, an ex- 
panse of water prospect in the distance, but as admirable as it is celebrated for 
the persuasive gentleness and humane philosophy of its management and admin- 
istration.* On none of such things, however interesting to every considerate mind 
and to humanity, are we permitted to expatiate. 

For the Fair itself, the day was as fine as ever came from the heavens—a little 
warm for the season, but tempered with the hazy mellowness of the Indian sum- 
mer, that made it delightful. As to the number of people in Worcester on the 
8th of October, these might be computed, if one knew the number of inhabitants 
in the county ; for surely the county must have been depopulated on this occa- 
sion. The oldest members of the Society said they had never seen so many in 
attendance as at this T'wenty-Eighth Cattle-Show! proving, as we have already 
said, that when these Yankees do take hold, they mean to keep going ahead.— 
You don’t see them kicking in harness, sometimes snapping the traces, by fit- 
ful efforts, and then rearing up and falling backward. One may judge how per- 
fectly all their rules are digested, and how exactly they are carried out, when it 
is considered that all these men and animals are brought together—every animal 
thoroughly examined—the claims for premiums carefully inspected—the plowing 
match and hauling match conducted with the utmost deliberation, by practical 





* We had not then visited the Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, of which we may speak, and that, too, 
in connection with agricultural and rural life, in an early number. 
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farmers, all of whom do now, or have taken a hand at the same work, and well 
know, therefore, how to tell “ the true from the sham,”—all this is completed, 
and premiums awarded, in one day. Strict compliance with well-considered 
rules is invariably enforced. No plausibility of excuse is allowed to avail—no 
degree of excellence in the animal, or article—no consideration of rank or influ- 
ence of the owner, delinquent in a compliance with the printed rules of the So- 
ciety, is permitted to justify a departure from them in administering the affairs 
of this most respectable and valuable institution ; of which it is not only a mat- 
ter of sheer justice, but even of duty, on the part of this Journal, to note that 
Gov. Lincotn was originally the most active of its founders, and is now the offi- 
cial head and animating spirit. How encouraging should it be to all young 
farmers of the Commonwealth and of the country, to see this veteran in the 
cause of agricultural improvemeni still entering into all the proceedings of the 
occasion, not as in the reluctant performance of an official duty, which, with its 
novelty, has lost its interest, but with all the cheerfulness and buoyancy of the 
most youthful member—evincing at the same time, by all his remarks and com- 
mentaries, explanatory of the Society’s rules, and of every report and proceeding 
under them, that his heart enters cordially into the spirit and purposes of the 
Society, with a perfect familiarity with its regulations, and the reasons on which 
they were based. Nor was all this any the less apparent in the tone of pleas- 
antry, and sallies of wit, that distinguished his presidency over the dinner table. 

Where such spirits preside, none other will ever be wanting—as none other 
were here provided—*o give life and animation to these annual festivals of the 
sun-burnt, hard-fisted yeomanry of old Worcester. If it could not be sung that 
“the wine doth sparkle on the board,” it may be truly said that good feeling 
and pleasantry, and lively and patriotic speeches and sentiments, sparkled none 
the less around it. 

We have already spoken of a scythe-making family in Connecticut. Here in 
Worcester, too, some things seem to “run in families.” Among the plows and 
plowmen, it was a strange coincidence that the winners of the first three prizes 
should bear the name of Carpenter! all at the handles of their own plows and 
teams. And here, again, in assisting and pushing forward this old model Soci- 
ety, it was Lincodn this, and Lincoln that, and Lincoln the other—Lincoln Treas- 
urer, Lincoln Secretary, Lincoln President—all offices of labor and of love, with- 
out fee or reward ; from all which we may infer that there they stand, ready to 
be dinked on to any duty that may be assigned them for advancement of the ag- 
ricultural interest. Nay more: at the very moment that we are taking liberties 
with a name linked by so many associations to useful works and patriotic causes, 
the eye is caught by an advertisement of “1,000 loads of pond mud, of excel- 
lent quality, for sale—nearly equal to barn-yard manure—at the pond on the Lin- 
coln estate. Apply at 148 Main-street.” Thus may hints and instruction be 
found in almost everything ; for while, in some parts of the country, ‘‘ barn-yard 
manure,” when accumulated, is itself deemed an incumbrance, here the pond 
mud of the Lincoln estate is offered for sale! 

For reasons that will readily occur to every reader, and that need not be reit- 
erated here, we shall forbear to give the list of premiums, and other details of 
this exhibition. Enough has been said in stating that, at this 28th of their reg- 
ular annual exhibitions, there was a larger concourse of people and more inter- 
est evinced than on any former occasion. 

Here, among these men who know that out of the ground they are to get their 
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living, this is their festival. They are to “come one—come all!” It needs no 
advertisement, by way of attraction, that “a troop of light-horse will be on the 
ground”! On the contrary, they eschew horses, as the most short-lived, uncer- 
tain and expensive machines that can be employed by men who act on the princi- 
ple that every little makes a mickle, and, therefore, that the cost of everything 
must be counted—even pennies more than pounds, for ‘‘ pounds will take care of 
themselves.” 

Of all the features of this exhibition, except such as displayed the handiwork 
of New-England housewives and their daughters, the most admirable and inter- 
esting to every Southern man must have been the plowing and hauling matches, 
exclusively with oxen, and exclusively handled by their owners. 

The Committee reported 18 teams as having been entered, while 16 appeared 
to contend for the prizes. Of the absentees, one gave “a satisfactory excuse,” 
and the other was understood to be sick ; for it is worthy of notice that, as the 
ground required to be plowed depends on the number of competitors, they are 
compelled to make their entries beforehand, long enough to allow of suitable 
ground being engaged for the purpose, and if afterward they don’t come to the 
mark, or give a good excuse, they are forever after excluded from competition 
for a premium of that Society. We go the more into these particulars, in the 
way of information for those who may be engaged in the patriotic service of get- 
ting up such societies in other States. 

On the stone fence, inclosing the lot to be plowed, sat, as it was estimated, not 
less than 4,000 spectators ; yet not the slightest press or disturbance took place. 
So quiet and interesting was the whole scene, that, as stated by the Committee, 
the commands of the plowmen to their teams could be distinctly heard from one 
side of the field to the other. And here was exhibited, in the equal patience of 
the owner and his team—in the kindness of the one and the docility of the other 
—the beauty and perfection of New-England husbandry, in the most important 
branch of the art. Not a blow was struck, nor a word said, that could wound 
the sensibility of a child. There they moved, sixteen span of noble oxen, bend- 
ing all their strength to a sward as tough as ever plow turned up to sun and air 
—every ox seeming to participate the emulation of his master. The same may 
in general be said of the hauling-match in the afternoon, where the powers of 
this noble animal were again exhibited in hauling up a plain considerably im- 
clining, a cart weighing probably not much short of a thousand weight, with a 
load of 4,000 weight of stone; then bringing the same load down, with their 
heads proudly elevated to hold it back; and again backing the whole cart and 
4,000 weight up the hill, a distance of probably less than a hundred and fifty 
yards ! 

On seeing this wonderful performance by one yoke of oxen, without an oath, 
or a blow more than enough to kill a horse-fly, we could not but be carried back 
to the remembrance of three yoke going in Maryland with a hogshead of tobac- 
co (1,000 pounds) to the inspection-house, and reckoning it quite a feat to take it 
there, some four or five miles, and get back safely at night. And again, lately, 
in the neighborhood of Natchez, seeing five and six yoke creeping along, with a 
half cord of wood, or a few bales of cotton. 

In fact, the proverbial sagacity, as well as the self-command, kindness and 
skill of New-England farmers, are in nothing more conspicuous than in their 
preference for and treatment of their oven! They seem to love and rely on them 
next after their wives and children; and as we have elsewhere hinted, might 
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; almost be taken for descendants of the Egyptians, who worshiped Osiris in the 
: form of a beautiful bull—except that their bull was white ; and it may be doubt- 
: ed if any one ever saw, or, as Sammy Veller says, ever saw a man that ever saw 

a white ox in Massachusetts. We are not sure that such an one would not be 

gored to death by his fellows, nor would it display a more senseless and unreason- 
able prejudice than was exhibited by a nation of humpbacked people of whom 

we read that a well-set, straight, athletic man, like a Kentuckian, getting in 
among them, they stoned him to death on the ground of Ais monstrous de- 
formity! 

Although Mr. Eanrte, the Editor of the Worcester Spy, whom we are not sure 
of ever having had the pleasure to see, very much overrated our own humble 
part in this farmers’ exhibition, we agree with him in his general estimate of its 
character and influences, and in the following particulars, which, being better 
said to our hand, we gladly adopt. We unite with him emphatically ; for we, 
too, remarked it with particular satisfaction, that the most perfect order and har- 
mony were apparent during the day, and that no scenes of intemperance were 
visible to mar the pleasures of the occasion : 








“ The display of domestic manufactures, embracing a great variety of useful and orna- 
mental articles, attracted, as usual, large crowds of = rs. There were magnificent spe- 
cimens of ladies’ needle-work, wrought in the most exquisite style and workmanship. There 
was also a beautiful and superior collection of various articles of professional skill in almost 
every department of art and science. We noticed with pride the exhibition of farming and 
culinary oy er my including almost every improvement in style and utility—the former 
apparently destined to work a glorious revolution in agricultural operations, while the latter 
embraced pleasurable evidence of advantages in promoting the convenience and ease of 
household a : os ee 

“ The collection of animals at the show was distinguis r t superiority, and the 
criticism which it received from the several Committees appointed for the purpose of'deter- 
mining its merits, reflected the highest credit to those who had aided in sustaining it. The 
— displayed in this exhibition evinced rare specimens of beauty, strength and service. 

me of the cattle were the finest ever seen in Worcester. The collection of fat cattle and 
heifers particularly called forth unbounded approbation, as being far superior to that of any 
former year. Of fat cattle there were more in number than on some of the last annual exhi- 
bitions, though there were fewer entries. We have not room to speak in detail of this very 
important branch of the Fair, and we can render but slight justice to the competitors when 
we say, that on the whole the exhibition of animals this year was really of a superior order, 
and as we are informed from reliable authority, has not been surpassed by any similar ex- 
hibition, the present year, in any part of the country. In some respects, however, there 
were evident defects, and a manifest want of improvement, a hint which we hope will not 
be lost, especially in reference to milch cows, in which, judging from those produced at the 
Fair, there is much lack of interest and attention. We trust that another year will witness 
a commendable progress in enhancing the value and apne in dairy stock, a species 
of stock eminently worthy of attention, as being capable of returning a large per cent. on 
the labor and capital employed.” 

We confess our disappointment on looking through the pens appointed for 
milch cows, and were therefore the less surprised at the animadversions cn this 
point of the exhibition made in the interesting Report of the Chairman, Mr. 
Thompson, of the Vaccine Committee, wherein he stated the significant fact that 
the quality of their cows should be an object of most earnest attention in a county 
where the income from cows is one-fourth of the income from all the cows in 
the State, and. more than double the amount from any other county. ‘The 
' average value of neat cattle,” adds Mr. Thompson, “as returned throughout the 
| State of New-York is $19; that of Worcester $20 by the last census. Ry the 
New-York returns, jt seems that one-third of the neat cattle of that State are 
milch cows. ‘Taking that basis for this county, the average income of each cow 
is about $21.” We don’t exactly understand the process of his calculation, but 
the Report goes on to add, very significantly, and, we doubt not, truly, “ the cap- 
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ital in this branch of business in this county is $1,000,000. This amount in 
mechanical! business would be sufficient to create in the mechanic a strong desire 
to be in possession of all the improvements and facilities within his reach, for 
the more profitable prosecution of his business.” ‘There are,” he farther says, 
“ only two branches of agricultural and nine of mechanical industry in the whole 
Commonwealth, that yield a greater income than that derived from cows ”— 
meaning, we suppose, their dairy products, not their natural increase. 

Here we may mention that we heard from Mr. joun Brooks, of Princeton, 
Massachusetts, another evidence in favor of the reality and truth, in the main, 
of the «‘ Cow Boox,” translated from the French and published in this journal. 
Mr. Brooks is one of the most exemplary, industrious and intelligent farmers of 
New-England, and he avers explicitly that he has no fear of ever being again 
mistaken in the qualities of a cow, or in the milking promises of a calf, being 
guided by the marks for judgment and selection laid down in that work. He 
tells of a dairy of eight cows whose yield of milk he pronounced accurately 
within one quart, when they were in full milk. Several gentlemen of unques- 
tionable iruth and judgment, have declared their belief in “ the signs,” (as far as 
they had used opportunities of observation.) Among them are Col. B. Taytor, 
of Columbia, 8. C., Mr. Bett, of Morrisiana, proprietor of a very large dairy near 
New-York, and Mr. Ranpatt, well known to the whole agricultural commu- 
nity. Supposing that to be a reliable guide, and that “like begets like” in 
breeding cattle, and there is nothing to prevent a great, and general, and rapid 
improvement of the stock of milch cattle throughout the country. 

About the show of sheep at Worcester, the least said, perhaps, the better, 
so we will not butt our head against them. “A beggarly account of empty 
boxes ” tells the story literally and truly. ‘There was one gentleman of that race 
who was not ashamed to sport his four horns publicly ; but for the honor of 
our country he was said to come from Africa! His fleece had the appearance of 
being uncommonly coarse and long, as if it might suit peculiarly well for the 
clothing of another woolly race, also originally from his own country. There 
was, too, an uncommonly large, fine-looking young ram, apparently of “ country 
blood,” labeled «‘ long-wool sheep.’ We know not what respect was paid to 
him by the Committee. He went away in the afternoon with a sullen air, 
(probably without any dinner,) riding in a cart alone and vane drawn 
by a pair of noble oxen. 

The cheese exhibited on this occasion was pronounced by the appropriate Com- 
mittee never to have been better. That cheese should improve is one of the 
fruits of a better and more steady market in Europe. In their gallantry they as- 
eribe its excellence to the careful attention and nice management of Worcester 
housewives. Inthis we doubt not in the least their correctness ; and when we shall 
have shared with this Committee, if that should ever be our happy lot, the honor 
of having been let into the mysteries of their nice dairies, and the enjoyment of 
their buttermilk and other nice products, we will go as far as he who went the 
farthest in saying that Massachusetts dairy women excel in all that is commendable 
and requisite, “‘ the goddess of the ancients, who presided over this department.” 
For the nonce, however, we would respectfully suggest that, in our poor judg- 
ment, this Committee would not have erred if they had recommended that their 
premiums for cheese and butter, and all household products, which are in fact 
usually the fruit of good housewifery, rather than good husbandry, should be 
bestowed not in money on the husband, but in pieces of plate, or appropriate 
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books, or other handsome and enduring memorials, on the wives, to be kept by 
them as their own, and as trophies of their diligence and thrift more precious 
than rubies, to be exhibited to their friends, and finally to be handed down as 
tokens of parental love and affection, to notable and dutiful daughters. We 
venture even to suggest to this ancient and considerate Association of farm- 
ers, whether the time has not arrived when more “ mind” is to be thrown in 
among the plows as well as the “ spindles,” and whether it would not be expe- 
dient now to bestow some of their premiums in knowledge instead of pelf— 
in books rather than in money; and whether there are not in the signs of the 
times sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that this change, at least to a 
considerable extent, in the the direction of the rewards and the patronage of the 
Society would be but in accordance with a corresponding change in public senti- 
ment as respects the application of science and book knowledge to agricultural 
affairs ? 

If we are not egregiously deceived in the tokens of the age, the fime is not 
distant when boys who are to be farmers will be as expressly taught for their 
profession as those who are to “follow the sea ” are now taught navigation. If 
in this we are not mistaken, surely a large portion of the funds of Agricultural 
Associations, and appropriations by public authorities, ought to be distributed in 
books preparatory to a more enlightened cultivation of the soil. Turning again, 
for convenience, to the “« Spy,” we quote Mr. Earte with confidence in his judg- 
ment and better opportunities of comparison, where he says of tie horticultural 
department—“ It was in all respects equal to the anticipations of its friends, and 
superior to that of any former year. ‘This was especially the fact in relation to 
pears and late peaches. Of pears there were something like three hundred lots 
entered, with a much less proportion than usual of ordinary kinds. The variety 
of peaches was very large, embracing several new and splendid kinds.” Few 
things can be so particularly referred to as indicative of New-England perse- 
verance and refined horticultural] taste as the splendid exhibitions of fruit—ap- 
ples, pears, plums and grapes—more especially when we refer to the climate. 
On this occasion we had not leisure for anything like a careful inspection of the 
fruit. In plums it did not strike us as remarkable, but the show of apples, pears 
and various vegetables was truly superb. There was a gentleman there, on a 
visit to Governor Davis, who sat on the left of the President at the dinner table. 
He brought with him to his friend, some noble specimens of “ black Hamburgh” 
grapes, which were not intended for, but somehow found their way to the exhi- 
bition; and the unanimous verdict was, that if these, the gentleman and his 
grapes, were fair specimens of the soil and climate of New-Bedford, she has 
other things besides her hooks and harpoons that are very taking ! 

Of the “‘ pigs” at this exhibition we need say but little. If they fell much 
short of our expectation in numbers, deficiency in .hat was made up by their 
quality, for New-England uses and management. The hog, as every one knows, 
leads in the North and in the South a very different sort of life, reversing, as 
some would say, the habits of their owners respectively. Here in New-England 
the function and habits of the grunter consists entirely in eating and sleeping. 
Stuffed to obesity, his faculties remain uncultivated and dormant, while his car- 
cass turns all into fat. How different the destiny and habits of his brethren 
in the South! There, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, he leads a life of 
labor and vigilance, in all seasons, ever on the alert for the means of subsistence. 
Instead of close confinement, shut out from the light of heaven and exempt from 
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the animating excitement of an empty stomach, the southern hog traverses the 
fields, and woods, and meadows, and mountains, from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof, in search of ‘creature comforts,” as persimons, and acorns, 
and nuts, in company with his rivals, brothers and sisters, and cousins, with all of 
whom he sleeps o’ nights without sense or deed of sin or shame. Sometimes 
you will see them all waiting under a stray peach or apple tree in an old field, 
watching and scrambling for the fruit by its sound as it falls, like boys round a 
bandy-ball. Kept thus constantly on the trot, working hardly, though it may be 
sometimes roguishly, for their living, the southern pig has time to grow and ac- 
quire the name of hog before he dies, weighing not more, if it can be helped, 
than 160 at eighteen months. Thus his flesh acquires a proper texture and con- 
sistency, or “‘ hardness,” as it is termed, which, if cured by a good, thrifty, man- 
aging, and well bred and brought up housewife, comes out of the smoke-house 
worth, as bacon, its weight in gold—red and juicy, and savory, and tender, and 
yet firm ; neither too salt nor too fresh, too hard nor too soft; with, in short, a 
je ne sais quoi to be found in the bacon of no other part of the world, except 
Westphalia, outside the five corn-growing States, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Kentucky and Tennessee. We should not be afraid to bet any wager that 
for pork— pickled pork ”—all England—Old England—could not beat the hogs 
that were exhibited at Worcester. 

Very much beyond our design or expectation as we have drawn out this de- 
sultory notice, we cannot draw it to a close without repeating with admiration, 
that throughout the vast fields and houses of exhibition thronged with such an 
unparalleled concourse of people, we saw not a sign of intoxication, nor of any- 
thing, anywhere, to produce it. And now we must steal a brief space to express 
our humble approval of the good taste which winds up these festivals for the 
men with a ball for the amusement of the ladies. Honored with an invitation to 
the one which made the finale to the gala-day at Worcester, and accompanied 
by one of refined taste, whose observation is more exact than ours, we must de- 
clare that we never saw an assembly, except some at Charleston last winter, 
where the young ladies were as uniformly handsome, and dressed in such per- 
fect style of chaste if not rather severe simplicity and true elegance, marking the 
happy medium between carelessness on the one side and ostentatious gaudiness 
on the other. Regarding it in the light of an agricultural ball, incidental to a 
great display of agricultural industry, we are not traveling beyond the line of the 
occasion to add, and even if we were we would not deny ourselves the personal 
satisfaction we have in adding, as to the young gentlemen in attendance on the 
ball, that we never witnessed a higher measure of good breeding and beautiful 
propriety than was displayed on their part throughout. No wall-flowers were 
made of young ladies who happened not to be wealthy or popular; all were in- 
vited to dance, while the elder ladies were treated with respectful attention and 
seasonably served with refreshments in genteel abundance without vulgar su- 
perfluity. There was no skulking or shirking away of the young men from the 
ladies, into withdrawing rooms and card rooms, for the sake of drinking and gam- 
bling. Oh! how differently have we seen these things managed in other times 
and places, as who has not? But, thank God! the world is waking up to the 
love of knowledge, and knowledge is everywhere the sure precursor of reform 


and the best parent of virtue. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
INTELLIGENCE AND SPIRIT OF AMERICAN FARMERS. 


How stands the Case ? 


As it may be hoped that associations for promoting variety and excellence in 
fruits and flowers will be multiplying in the country, it may be well to publish 
occasionally a few of the most approved regulations for conducting them. The 
following were in force at the late exhibition at Princeton, where, we understand, 
as well as at Newark, the display was exceedingly creditable to the taste of the 
members and the neighborhood. We very much regretted it was impossible to 
comply with the invitations of friends to be present at both of them. May we 
not lament the existence of a taste which still calls for such premiums to be de- 
livered in ‘‘ chink,” instead of books, or plate, or medals, or other enduring me- 
morials, however small in money value, but which might be preserved as fam- 
ily trophies ? 


REGULATIONS. power of withholding premiums, if the arti- 


Any person may deposit articles for exhi- 
bition Nes sealants “will be awarded to 
members only; but this is not to prevent 
those who are not members from deposi 
articles for premiums, provided, at the time 
of deposit, they announce their intention of 
becoming members, and pay the aunual dues 
for one year. 

All premiums not called for within three 
months will revert to the Society. 

Articles for which a distinct premium has 
been awarded cannot be put in competition 
gain at the same meeting in a general dis- 

y. 


Committees shall have the discretionary 





- exhibited do not merit them. 
Gis if possible, is to be accom- 
panied by its proper name. 
It is » 6 desirable that the fruits, vegeta 


ing bles and flowers exhibited should be accom- 


panied by short observations on the mode of 
cultivation, if peculiar, together with any 
other remarks of utility. 

It is clearly to be understood that all fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, &c. brought for <a 
tion, are to be the growth of the com 

Dishes and glasses Sell be farnished by the by the 
Society to contributors, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting their ae, if required. 


ICHARD 8. FIELD, President. 
Wa. W. Kine, Rec. Sec, 








{t would be better if agricultural societies having in view the culture of the 
great staples of the plow, would leave to special societies the business of promot- 
ing improvements in horticulture, and reserve all the means they can command 
for eliciting and diffusing knowledge. Advancement in Agriculture depends not 
on the number of experiments and the exhibition of results, but on a knowledge 
of the structure of implements, the qualities of the fertilizers, and the processes 
employed to reach such resu]ts, with an explanation of the principles involved 
in the germination, growth and increase of the animal or the crop. The two 
great wants of American Agriculture now are capital and knowledge! The av- 
erage wheat crop of England has been gradually brought from twelve bushels 
up to an average of between twenty-five and twenty-eight or thirty. This has 
been effected by horse-hoe husbandry and by turnip-culture, and now by thorough 
draining. But knowledge, the result of scientific investigation, is doing more 
for it now than industry has done before. Liebig himself has declared that all 
future improvements in Agriculture must result from the application of science. 

We have before us a Prize Essay, of more than 400 pages, with engravings— 
being a report on the agricultural progression of a single county, (Norfolk) elicited 
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by a premium offered by the Royal Agricultural Society—which, even for our own 
country, may be turned to more valuable account for the cause of that interest 
than all the premiums that will be given this year in the United States for fat- 
test bullocks and swine. 

But how different the spirit which prevails in that country, among the friends 
of the plow, from the apathy existing in this? In the case of this report, the 
learned author acknowledges himself under obligations to not less than eighty 
practical farmers in one county for materials. There of the 700 farmers’ societies 
and clubs, there is not one that is not known to all the others. Here, a public 
call on their officers only for the name of their Society and its whereabouts, to be 
answered by a single line, postage unpaid, is answered by six, perhaps eight, in 
the whole country! We boast of our superior intelligence—the growth of free 
institutions! Where are the proofs of knowledge on the part of American farm- 
ers in the statistics, the philosophy, the political claims of their profession? In 
New-York, the product of their labor is more than $100,000,000, and their num- 
bers to that of the lawyers as 80 to 1; yet, in a Convention to model the Consti- 
tution for the government and protection of their lives and property, the lawyers 
about equal them in number! Where are their libraries, provided to make skill- 
ful and accomplished men of their sons? Why, the merchants’ clerks and their 
employers in New-York have provided for them 24,000 volumes! How many 
volumes make up the library of any Farmers’ Club or Society in the Union ?— 
But have agriculturists any occasion for books? Can ’t any fool measure a bushel 
of corn, or stuff a hog or a bullock, or milk a cow, or yoke a span of oxen? Ay, 


surely can he ! 





HYMN*...... By Georce Lunt. 


Once more amid the harvest fields with Autumn’s stores embrowned, 
With flowers and fruits and golden grains in rich profusion crowned, 
Behind our steps the Summer fades ; before us all appear 

The hues that with their glory paint the closing time of year. 


Once more we've seen the genial Earth fling Winter from her arms, 
For us unfold her mighty heart, and give us all her charms ; 

Once more we’ve met the Summer’s sun amid the blaze of Jane, 
And gathered Nature’s bounties in beneath the harvest moon. 


The forest leaves, of late so fresh, lie strewn and withered round ; 
The voice of coming storms meee o’er the naked ground ; 

The birds that filled the living air have spread their wonted wing 
Afar beneath another sky to seek another spring. 


Yet though the circling seasons change, and each resumes its reign, 

Oh! not for this we grieve to see the year’s departing train ; 

For hopes that flushed the vernal hour have found their rich reward, 
And smiles should cheer the wintry hearth where plenty decks the board. 


Like men we met our honest toils with every rising morn ; 
Like men we bore the fervid heat amid the bending corn ; 
And now with grateful hearts we come to bless the bounteous Power 
Whose goodness sent the ripening sun and poured the kindly shower. 


And still to seek Thy fostering hand and own Thy constant care, 
May we and ours to endless years Thy glorious name declare! 
Thine are our fields, and flocks, and herds, and all that crowns our days ! 


And still to Thee, Almighty Lord! eternal be the praise ! 


. “ua the public exercises of the Essex Agricultural Society at Lynn, Mase 
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ADDRESS ON AGRICULTURE, 


Delivered, by request, on the Eighth of October, 1846, before the Agricul- 
tural Society of Worcester, Mass. 


BY JOHN S. SKINNER. 
WorRcESTER, Mass. September 1, 1846, 
Joun 8. SKINNER, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to communicate to you the request of the Committee of Arrangements 
of the Worcester County Agricultural Society, that you would do them the honor to deliver a public 
Address to the Society on the day of their approaching Cattle-Show and Exhibition of Manufactures, the 
8th of October next. It is highly gratifying to me to be made the medium of conveying the expression of 
their wishes to you, and I would respectfully add my own desire that you may find it convenient to com- 


ply with the application. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, ycur most ob’t servt. 


JOHN W. LINCOLN, 
Cor. Secretary Worcester Co. Agricultural Society. 





Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. 
Dear Sir: I am desired by the Committee of Arrangements for the Cattle-Show and Exhibition of Manu- 


factures by the Worcester County Agricultural Society, to express to you their grateful acknowledgments 
for the very useful and instructive Address delivered by you to the Society this day, and to request of you 
the additional favor that you would be pleased to furnish them a copy of it for publication. 
For the Committee, 
JOHN W. LINCOLN, Chairman. 
Worcester, 8th October, 1846. 


How may I hope to justify my acceptance of the invitation with which you 
have honored me to appear here, in the very heart of the old Bay State, to dis- 
course about Agriculture to her practical farmers? Ay, even to the farmers of 
old Worcester, whose intellectual and physical energies have so well triumphed 
over a rugged and churlish soil, anda climate certainly not the most congenial to 
the growth of the great staples of agricultural industry ? 

To expose to deserved ridicule the most irrational enterprises, we have some- 
times heard them compared to the folly of him who would go with coals to sell 
at Newcastle! But who ever, till now, actually undertook anything so unprofit- 
able and extravagant! Yet, the story may have reached you of a speculating 
genius of the “ universal Yankee nation,” who amassed a large fortune by taking 
a cargo of warming-pans to sell in the West Indies ! Happening to arrive just in 
the nick of time, when the sugar planters were boiling their cane, he took off the 
tops of his warming-pans, and there he had, I guess, the best sort of ladles to dip 
up the cane juice, and cullenders to strain off all its impurities. Would now that 
I could dip up something from the mass of agricultural materials worthy of your 
consideration, and so divest it of all error and humbuggery as to preseni you 
nothing but the pure grains of useful practical knowledge. 

I say of useful practical knowledge, for, to tell the naked truth, the community 
has become tired of hearing our professional orators, to whom farmers are so much 
accustomed to look, commending Agriculture in stereotype phrases for its antiquity, 
its dignity, its universality, ay, and even for its honesty! They take us back 
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even beyond the hunter state, and tell us how God took the first man and put 
him in a garden; and then they would reconcile you to your profession by re- 
counting how Emperors have condescended, once a year, to touch the handles 
of the plow. 

Now, my friends, for my part, I have long been of Poor Richard’s opinion, that 
‘‘a plowman on his feet is taller than an Emperor on his knees ”"—and would 
not all rulers do more honor to themselves than to Agriculture, if they would 
lead nations to honor the plow rather than the sword ?—if they would strew 
the fields more with grain, rather than with blood ? 

Instead, then, of lavishing, at this late day, unavailing and superfluous eulo- 
gies on Agriculture—let rulers and orators rather teach us how its labor is to be 
economized to meet the exigency of low prices—how it can be most effectually 
protected, not only against insects injurious to grain and fruit—but against a 
more pestiferous class of the suck-blood order—demagogues, assuming new forms 
with every change of the political season; stereotype law-makers, who flatter 
and wheedle the farmer ; and parasites, who live on the fruits of his industry. 
Let them show us what Governments can be made to do for the plow in return 
for their enormous exactions from its produce for the benefit of other pursuits. But 
I have said how much I should be pleased if I could sift from the mass of 
floating theories and humbugs that infest the field of agricultural inquiry, 
some practical facts and suggestions that might be useful to offer you in re- 
turn for the honor you have done me. And yet, as to mere practical details— 
the quantity to sow, and the distance to plant; how much grain can be gotten 
from an acre, or butter from a cow, according as you stuff the one or the other— 
the time, in my humble apprehension—thanks to the progress of agricultural 
knowledge—has gone by for dwelling exclusively or chiefly on these. Such de- 
tails were well enough when, more than a quarter of a century past, he who 
now addresses you caused the first agricultural paper to be put forth, without 
encouragement and in defiance of ridicule and predictions of failure; but now 
that, by means of many such and very able journals, we have accumulated a mass 
of facts based on careful and repeated experiments, is it not time to begin to 
combine and compare them, for the establishment of regular systems of practice, 
thus to rescue Agriculture from the reproach of empiricism, which justly at- 
taches even to the most successful practice of every art when its principles are 
not understood by those who follow it, so that it may be hereafter characterized 
and followed as an intellectual profession, based, as well as any other, on sure 
and certain laws? Shall we not begin now to encourage the young and in- 
quiring agriculturist to go deeper into the subject? What occasion have we, 
for example, to go on descanting in set phrases for ever and for ever on the value 
of manure and the more than miserly care with which every reflecting and saga- 
cious farmer will hoard it up—not, like the miser, for the sordid pleasure of 
contemplating it in the heap, but to distribute it, and that not too widely, but as 
both should be distributed, with liberality and judgment ? 

Theveriest tyro in the art of Agriculture—for it isa great art—may now be pre- 
sumed to know that every crop subtracts from the soi] a certain amount of ingre- 
dients which are just as indispensable to the composition, growth and sustenance 
of Indian corn, of wheat, of hay and of oats, and all other crops, as these are, again, 
to give strength to the ox, milkiness to the cow, and fatness to the hog ; and that 
if you would save your land from exhaustion and barrenness, you must not fail to 
restore, by some means, those ingredients when they have been thus subtracted 
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and carried off—whether in the form of grain or grass, or fruit, or beef, or butter, 
or cheese, it matters not. ‘The time, I say, has come, that “ it needs no ghost 
come from the grave to tell us this ;” and hence it is, that he who willingly per- 
mits a hoof, or a horn, or even a bone, to be thrown away, has no claim to a seat 
among frugal and considerate farmers. And here let me remark, for the benefit 
of those who are in the habit of speaking sneeringly of book knowledge as con- 
nected with Agriculture, that it is not the mere practical working man, useful 
and worthy of respect as all such men are, who would of himself ever make the 
discovery ; no, it is to the scientific investigator we owe the knowledge, by 
chemical analysis, that even a single pound of bone contains as much of a certain 
substance, composed of phosphate of lime and other compounds, as is contained 
in twenty-eight pounds of wheat, for instance, or in two hundred and fifty pounds 
of potatoes. It is to the man educated in a knowledge of the principles of Agri- 
culture, in a word, that we must look for an acquaintance with the fertilizing 
properties of al? those ingredients which are indispensable to the healthy growth 
as well of plants as of the animals by which those plants are consumed. Nor 
will the just and sagacious farmer delay payment of the debt which he thus 
contracts to his land, by bearing off the elements of its fertility, any more than 
to the veriest Shylock among his money creditors; for both these creditors, the 
land no less than the money lender, are in the habit of charging interest night 
and day, Sundays not excepted ; and you all know that “he has a short Lent 
who owes money to be paid at Easter.” But while I forbear to dwell, before 
this enlightened assembly, on mere matters of practice, based on repeated ex- 
periments, and now promulgated, far and wide, by our numerous agricultural 
journals of the highest merit and the widest circulation, let me the more 
earmestly reprobate the idea that there is nothing farther to be learned of the 
philosophy and the principles of Agriculture—nothing more of the composition 
of manures, of the structure of implements, of the physiology of plants or of 
animals. Who has even yet fully solved the problem of the action of gypsum 
or plaster of Paris? Some say it acts by attracting moisture from the atmos- 
phere ; but if so, why should it act like magic, as I happen to know it does, on 
one farm, while on an adjoining one it is utterly effete and useless ? No, no! my 
friends ; so far from the subject having been exhausted and closed to scientific 
explorers, let none dare say of its progress, in the presumptuous arrogance of 
Canute to the waves of the ocean, “ Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther !” 
On the contrary, in the great scheme of an all-wise Providence, there is no fea- 
ture so conservative as that which presents you only the rude materials of your 
art, and tke elements of your industry, 10 be infinitely, ay, infinitely improved 
by assiduous study and ingenious experiment. It is that constant hope of dis- 
covering something new and useful which saves the human mind from the can- 
ker of inactivity, and the soul from sinking under idleness and that oppressive 
ennui, the very thought of which is horrible to every man of spirit. Nay, it 
is this quality of improvability which is the soul of civilization itself, and saves 
the world from relapsing into universal barbarism and slavery ! 

As an earnest of what may yet be effected, we have but to compare the vari- 
ous and delicious fruits displayed at your noble exhibition of horticultural indus- 
try, in all their magnificent variety, with the bitter and rude originals from which 
they sprang, to see and acknowledge what has been done by tringing the mind 
to direct the hand in the field of Horticulture! For, after al]. .« us never forget 
that it is the province of the mind to investigate, to discov Al give orders, 
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while to execute only is the humble but indispensable office of the practical man. 
And as with fruits and with animals, so it is with grains, which are said to be 
the bounty, and with flowers, which have been called the smiles of God! See 
the dahlia, transplanted from its native Mexico, with its one simple, uniform 
color: how it has been made—not, again, by your mere practical man, but by 
thinking, cultivated, spirited horticulturists ; by your Wilders, and your Walk- 
ers, aad your Hoveys, French, Breck, Lincoln, Colton, and a host of others that 
might be named—to sport, either separately or combined on the same stem, the 
most delicate and the gaudiest hues of every flower! Let me rather insist that 
progress in agricultural improvement and the love of flowers are identical with 
advancement in civilization and the arts that most embellish life ; else how does 
it happen that a passion for them breaks out and shows itself in the life and 
writings of so many of the most gifted and illustrious men of all ages and 
countries ? 

See, in the very midst of all the toils and anxieties of the Revolution, when 
the destinies of his country seemed to hang even more on his virtue than his 
skill, and when his whole soul was devoted to her deliverance, how minutely all 
the operations of his estates in Virginia were watched and directed by the Far- 
mer of Mount Vernon! Behold, again, the great Statesman of the West, volun- 
tarily retiring from his commanding position in the Senate—that sheet-anchor of 
the Republic—to look after and contemplate his flocks and herds, reposing on 
beds of blue-grass in the shades of Ashland! And do you not believe that your 
adopted son, the ornament of your State, and the pride of his country, takes as 
much pleasure in being known as the Farmer of Marshfield as in the title of 
“the Great Defender of the Constitution?” Nor, let me add, do I doubt that 
both he and his great compeer, Senator Calhoun, from what we have heard of 
his management, would shine as conspicuously in the field of Agriculture as 
of politics. May I not add, even here, without offence or impiety, may Heaven 
bless them both, for their powerful agency in averting one war, if they could 
not anticipate and prevent another! a war whereof the greatest evil would 
have been the stain it would have left upon this boasted age of Christian civili- 
zation ? 

And who, again, can doubt the moral influence of this passion for rural life 
and its pursuits, when once it takes root in the heart? Who, without unspeaka- 
ble admiration of the great Creator of all things, can contemplate, at this season, 
the various and splendid hues of our—yes, of ovur—autumnal forests ? And pres- 
ently, when stern Winter’s icy breath shall wither every green, will not even he 
bring with him a feeling of comfort and grateful sensibility to the blessings, so 
universal in our country, of a warm and comfortable home ? where every diligent 
farmer may realize what Thomson says of Industry: 

“sullen Winter, cheered by him, 


Sits at the social hearth, and happy hears 
Th’ excluded tempest idly rave along.” 


lf, indeed, Agriculture be not in its nature a progressive, improvable art—if 
its destiny be to travel the same dull round for ever, like a horse in a cider-mill, 
without going forward—why not go back again to the practice of your Saxon 
forefathers, and hitch your plow, as they did, to the tails of their oxen, until, as 
late as the seventeenth century, since your first importation of cattle by Gov. 
Winslow, Parliament actually interfered to prevent the cruel practice, by ‘an 
Act against plowing by the tayle, and pulling the wool off living sheep!” How, 
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I pray you, would one of your Worcester farmers like to be caught in a fix like 
this ? 











THE MODE OF PLOWING PROHIBITED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1624. 


With the swing plow of the present day, says an English writer, a pair of 
stout horses can plow deeper, and tura over more ground in the same space 
of time, than could have been done by a team of eight or ten oxen, with the 
cumbrous wooden implement which was almost exclusively employed here some 
forty yearsago. Prior to the present century, the plow was very clumsy and im 
perfect, requiring six or ten horses, sometimes twelve oxen. 

No, my friends! So far from Agriculture not being a liberal and improving 
pursuit, its march has been pari passu with Liberty itself, as may be seen by a 
comparison of the form of the implements and the state of the art in England 
and the United States as contrasted with countries whose institutions are less free, 
as in Spain, and Portugal, and Russia, and even in France, where the rude plow 
described by Virgil is still inuse? An Englishman traveling recently for agricul- 
tural observation in the North of Europe, says, that in adjacent fields he saw three 
or four hundred women at the plow—white, not black women—without hat or 
bonnet, or shoe or stocking. That the able-bodied men are almost all either in 
the army, or working as mechanics in town. 

Yes, gentlemen, we may be assured that what we now need, and that for 
which I shall plead for the residue of my days, through the work under my 
charge, Tue Farmers’ Lisrary anD Montuty JournaL or AGRICULTURE, is, 
suitable instruction for the rising generation in all our schools, not merely in the 
professional and military, but in all the arts and sciences connected with Agri- 
culture and all our industrial, useful and peaceful pursuits. And how is this to 
be done but by providing (as is done for our military) suitable institutions, ade- 
quately provided and maintained, to prepare and send out through the country 
accomplished, high-minded, because well paid and duly honored, instructors, 
who would be qualified to take charge of agricultural schools in all the States ¢ 
To secure an equal amount of agricultural science for each State, according to 
population, they might be appointed as the Cadets are at West Point, with this 
difference, that when graduated they would be discharged without any pay from 
Government, but with a diploma that would be the best sort of capital with 
which to enter upon life—a certificate of capacity to create, not to destroy! 
When the glorious light that will thus be diffused shall have been spread over 
the country, then will your vocation be lifted in the public consideration to the 
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level of the more favored and less productive employments. Then will the fol- 
lowers of the plow, rising in the power and self-respect which are the offspring 
of improved intelligence, see that provision is first, and above all, made for the 
diffusion of knowledge (that most glorious attribute of the Deity himself—that 
mother of all the virtues) among the cultivators of the soil, the producers of the 
necessaries of life and the materials—the woof and the warp—of universal pros- 
perity. In this enlightenment of the yeomanry of the country, and in this alone, 
must we look, not merely for the prosperity, but for the security and preservation 
of the Republic itself. Until that provision is made, your course as a free and 
independent nation will be as capricious, your destiny as uncertain, as the ship 
on the ocean without chart or compass. In halcyon weather, she may spread 
abroad her white sails to the favoring breeze, and all on board rejoice in her 
promising career ; but ere the dawning of another day she may bilge on hidden 
rocks, or be swept from the bosom of the ocean ‘as chaff that the storm car- 
rieth away.” 

For my own part, I should never tire of dwelling on the importance of begin- 
ning at the root, by suitable preparation of the rising generation, for realizing all 
great national improvements. By particular ablutions, you may wash away the 
dust or pestiferous insects from the branches of your trees, but if you would give 
vigor to the stem, and impart to them fruitfulness and longevity, you must culti- 
vate and manure at the root. Yes, my friends, I even hold with confidence that 
no nation is to be considered on the high road of national progress, or secure in 
the enjoyment of its liberties, until its people shall come, with Solomon, to con- 
sider “‘ wisdom as the principal thing,” and to honor and recompense those whose 
glorious office it is to disseminate useful and virtuous knowledge, as among the 
greatest benefactors of the human race, when their office is properly understood 
and faithfully executed. And, may I not emphatically ask you, who is entitled 
to the highest honor and the most liberal reward: the well qualified, conscien- 
tious instructor of youth, he on whom you have devolved the highest, the noblest 
of all trusts, that of imbuing your son with useful knowledge, such as will make 
him an honor to his parents and his country, and a benefactor to mankind—or 
they whose duty it is, in execution of the wise, or it may be wicked, policy of 
rulers, to shed the blood of their fellow creatures, or those again, who live by 
the contentions and the maladies of their fellow men? Does any one now-a- 
days dare the insulting inquiry, what occasion has the farmer for book knowledge ? 
Who could believe it possible that an experimental and intellectual pursuit like 
Agriculture has no necessity for special education—no occasion to be familiar 
with the accumulated and recorded experience of ages, and the discoveries that 
every age brings forth ? 

If to be an eminent farmer_only requires good manipulations of the present 
modes of Agriculture, without any hope of improvement from science, to lead 
and direct practice, then indeed the business of Agriculture has arrived at a point 
to repel liberally educated men from pursuing it as an occupation. That science 
has hitherto done but little directly for Agriculture is freely confessed ; but how 
long has science been directly devoted to this object? The time has been so short, 
and the difficulties of the subject so great—so little has been done for it by public 
sentiment, and so much less by public legis!ation—it has been so postponed for 
all other interests, that the wonder is not that Davy, and Boussingault, and Petz- 
holdt, and Liebig, and Johnstone, and Thaér, and our own Silliman, and Tay- 
lor, and Hitchcock, and Dana, and Teschemacher, and Ruffin, and Buel, have 
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done so little, but that they have done so much, to prepare the way for future 
laborers. 

Every thing must have a beginning. Astronomy had its origin in astrology, 
and though for a long time indebted to it for the principal part of its progress, the 
daughter has yet demonstrated the absurdity of her mother’s fantastic imagina- 
tions and absurd predictions, until it has deprived her of all esteem except among 
the most benighted tribes of Asia and Africa. 

The noble science of Chemistry, again, is based upon isolated facts accumu- 
lated by alchymists, whose labors had been otherwise wasted upon visionary and 
impracticable objects ; but, thanks to the labors of the philosopher and the edu- 
cated man! we can now, by the laws of these sciences, Astronomy and Chemis- 
try, calculate the distance of heavenly bodies, and detect the chemical properties 
of organic matter ; so that an eminent lecturer in Europe has lately expressed 
the opinion that in Scotland, within a few years, a farmer will make out his pre- 
scription for specific manures, according to the crop he wishes to cultivate, and 
send it to an agricultural chemist to be compounded according to order, as the 
apothecary makes up the doctor’s prescription for any of the various disorders 
that “flesh is heir to.” . 

But to make a pursuit or even a pastime attractive—to insure a knowledge 
of its rules and principles—to inspire a devotion to it for the sake of its. physical 
exercise or intellectual enjoyments, we must be attached to it by the force of 
youthful associations. You can no more incline a grown mind, fixed in its habits 
and character, to shake off its habitual languor, and give it a sharp appetite and 
keen thirst, and animate it to enduring efforts after knowledge, than you can 
make a rope-dancer out of an octogenarian, or turn the stagnant pool into living 
water. 

Hence the amusing literature, even before the science of Agriculture, should 
be taught in our schools, as the boy tolls the bird into his trap, by sprinkling his 
bait on the outside. But, unlike the bird, when he is caught—when he has fairly 
tasted of the bait—when he has been led on by reading something of the natural 
history of Agriculture and Horticulture—of the insects that undermine at the 
root, and the birds and squirrels that ravage and feed upon the grain—when thus 
seduced, as it were, to contract a habit of reading and research connected with 
rural life, he turns his back on idle company and vicious courses for ever after, 
and becomes, ere he knows it, a willing and delighted captive to the charming 
fascinations that lead him on with insatiable curiosity to explore all the various 
apartments in the Temple of Knowledge. 

Is there any man who hears me among you, farmers of Worcester, who would 
not delight to have his son taught at school, by well paid and accomplished gen- 
tlemen instructors, so much, for instance, of the Natural History of birds as would 
enable him to know to what group, whether of air, earth, or water, any individ- 
ual he might meet with belonged ? and whether a friend or an enemy to the ag- 
riculturist ;—enough of Entomology to say to what order and class any insect 
belongs, and to describe its habits, whether useful, as the silk-worm or the bee— 
predatory, as the Hessian fly—or poisonous, as the spider? Yet more, that he 
should know something of Geology, which, as it traces the connection betweex 
the exterior features and the internal structure of the earth, bears directly upon 
Agriculture, and opens to every inquisitive mind “a book wherein he may read 
strange matters?” Ought not every farmer who has the means be ashamed not 
to have his son, who is to follow his pursuit, taught, as the Cadets at the Mili- 
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tary Academy are taught, the art of surveying and mapping—-so far, at ieast, as 
to be able, by a knowledge of practical mathematics, to lay down the bound- 
aries, and be able to calculate with exactness the contents, of every lot of his 
land? Should he not, by all means, endeavor to have him taught as much of 
Botany as would enable him to tell the names and to classify the plants spring- 
ing up everywhere under his feet, and to say whether noxious or medicinal ? 
Ought not the rising generation of cultivators of the soil to be sufficiently in- 
structed, in all our schools, in the principles of mechanical philosophy, to judge 
of the power and suitableness of all agricultural machinery—whether or not it be 
constructed in a form and on principles to achieve, with the least labor and cost, 
the greatest attainable results? Ought not your sons, too, be taught at school, 
as they are at our military schools, enough of Mineralogy and Chemistry, animal 
and vegetable, to ascertain and describe the character and properties of lime, of 
plaster, and all the various manures, the component parts of the soil, and of the 
plants that grow on it—to designate the elements necessary to the production of 
various crops—and, by analysis, to determine the value of these crops when used 
to promote flesh in the bullock, milkiness in the cow, and wool on the sheep— 
all the properties, in a word, that give value to domestic animals, to land and to 
labor? Should not the cultivated agriculturist—he who aspires to the honor that 
ought to follow success in every calling—be as much ashamed to be ignorant of 
those things which are so immediately connected with the intellectual prosecu- 
tion of his business, as the commander of a ship who should be forced, in time 
of danger, to acknowledge his ignorance of all the principles of navigation? Or 
are the independent republican, freehold cultivators of the American soil content 
to have their sons go on in their profession, working for ever as common sailors 
before the mast, with no minds of their own—ready to let out or to reef, as they 
are told—knowing, indeed, how to turn the glebe, but utterly ignorant of what 
elements it is composed—expert to mow the grain, but totally without a knowl- 
edge of the principles of vegetation, and of all the laws of vegetable physiology, 
which refer to the qualities of the soil and regulate the value of the various 
manures? It would be absurd to suppose that such education can be absolutely 
universal, but ought not all to aim at it who own land, and who are to superin- 
tend agricultural capital and labor ? 

Tell me not that farmers have no need of book knowledge, unless you would 
degrade them to the level of the beasts they drive. There is no occupation which 
can be so much benefited—none whose toils and condition demand and admit of 
such variety of entertaining knowledge, or which derives more benefit from the 
application of science than those of the farmer ; and this he may provide for his 
son if he will begin by laying a broad foundation. That is, by providing, as I 
have before said, an ample supply of well instructed, well paid teachers, under 
whose example the office of instructor shall rise, as it deserves, above all others 
in public esteem, and as it would then be elevated in public usefulness. 

It would not be long, after this shall have been accomplished, when the landed 
interest of this country would cease toask imploringly and submissively, “« Where 
can we obtain the means for this wide-spread diffusion of industrial knowledge ?” 
for a much higher degree of popular intelligence would be reflected in the legis- 
lation of the Government; and that interest, with which all others flourish or 
decay, as the branches sympathize with the root of the tree, would be the first, 
instead of the last, to be cared for. Where, let me ask, have been obtained the 
hundreds of millions—ay, hundreds of millions—which your Representatives 
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have found the means to bestow, since the last war with England, for military 
uses, including military instruction ?—for military surveys, charts, roads, ships, 
fortifications—palaces for the well, and hospitals for the sick? Of all these un- 
derstand me not as complaining—but why can nothing be done, at the same time, 
for the arts of peace and the prosperity of peaceful and productive labor? Ifno 
other resource can be found, while so many millions are appropriated for war, 
and all the science and machinery of war and bloodshed, (being ourselves in no 
danger of invasion,) why not at least set apart something—the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands, if nothing else—that the sons of the soil, and those who 
are to follow Agriculture, and produce for all the very staff of life, may be bet- 
ter instructed in the use of the plow, and better enabled to conquer the difficul- 
ties that stand in the way of agricultural prosperity—which is, in fact, but an- 
other word for the “ general welfare.” Why, in New-York, in a few years, by 
a voluntary association of merchants’ clerks, and the assistance of their employ- 
ers, for the benefit of young men brought up to Commerce, a library of 24,000 
volumes has been amassed. How many volumes compose the Farmers’ Libra- 
ries and the Farmers’ Clubs? Why, your very premiums, small as they are. 
are given in money ! 

Once more, then, and finally, let me ask who dare say that in agricultural 
and horticultural improvement the measure is full—that the race has been run, 
and the goal reached? ‘That nothing remains to be done by individual enter- 
prise, by associated efforts, or by the action of governments, State or Federal ? 
No! gentlemen, no! In some things it may be true that wise policy consists in 
‘masterly inactivity,” but not in your pursuit. On the contrary, there is none 
for which the past holds out more encouragement for continued investigation and 
diligence—no art or science in which what has been done may be considered 
shorter of what may yet be accomplished—none more neglected, if not abused— 
shall I, dare I add ?—decause there is none more undervalued, in proportion to its 
real importance and its claim on the Government, even by those who fol- 
low it for their subsistence! Yes, gentlemen, | dare say that what is now most 
needed is, not so much huw much corn an acre of land may be made to pro- 
duce—how much milk a cow can be made to yield—how much fat can be accu- 
mulated on the outside or the inside of a bullock or a hog—all—as well the land 
as the cow, the bullock and the hog—by high feeding. No! no! no! The great 
desideratum of American husbandry now is to impress more deeply, and as soon 
as possible, on the whole community the paramount necessity for such reform of 
public opinion as shall tend to a higher estimate of the political rights of Agrieul- 
ture as the greatest of all national interests, and to a fonder and juster appreciation 
of it as a field for intellectual recreation and distinction—one to be, far above all 
others, regarded in the education of the rising generations, and in the policy and 
legislation of the country. To this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, let 
me repeat, I am devoting, in my humble way, through the columns of Tue Far- 
mers’ Lisrary—a work for which the publishers put at my disposal the best 
materials, and authorize me to employ the best artists to be found in any coun- 
try. Hence, too, one prominent feature of that work is to give portraits and me- 
morials of eminent leaders, not in fields of “ blood and carnage,” but in agriculiu- 
ral improvement—such men as have been the boast of Massachusetts—Elliott, and 
Deane, and Pickering, and Lowell, and others, as fast as they can be had, and of 
their noble compeers in the grain-growing and the plantation States—to the end 
that, as far as my poor abilities and the support of liberal publishers can contri- 
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bute to that end, the young farmers of our country may be assured that, for excel- 
lence in the most laudable and useful of all occupations, one voice, at least, shall 
be heard in their praise, even though that be but as a still, small voice in the 
wilderness, To Van Rensselaer and Wadsworth of New-York, and Peters of 
Pennsylvania, and to Liebig and Loudon of other countries, justice has already 
been attempted. Their portraits have been delineated, and their labors described. 
If the same has not yet been done for other American benefactors of your pur- 
suit, it has been because those who could, and whose filial piety should prompt 
them to aid us, have declined or postponed the solicited favor. In an early num- 
ber will be presented the likeness of the ill-used Wuitney, the inventor of the 
cotton-gin, and the creator of so many millions of national wealth for our country 
—one whose genius may be said at this moment to give activity to the millions 
of capital, itself the fruit of noble industry, now so skillfully employed through- 
out your Commonwealth, in communicating vitality to the dormant powers of the 
Merrimack and other rivers—-raising up, as if charmed into existence by the music 
of their waters, great, active, expert and moral communities, to consume on the 
spot the surplus products of your fields and gardens. 

Some have objected that, even in the failure of their relatives to aid us in giving 
memorials of eminent American cultivators, we should display in an American work 
the features and labors of foreigners, however distinguished by their contributions 
to agricultural science and literature, even of such men as Liebig and Loudon ; 
but is it not the boast, the pride of your profession, that those who follow it in the 
true spirit are, by its very nature, imbued with a catholic temper that embraces 
the whole world in the bonds of a common fellowship? With them the maxim 
is that science owns no country—that Agriculture is of no politics—that horticul- 
ture belongs to no religion. The earth is their country—the common happiness 
their common religion. To Him whose hand spanneth the heavens, and who 
caused the waters to flow out of the rock, do they owe their allegiance! And 
as to England—the land of Tull, of Young, of Sinclair, of Loudon,—of Bacon, of 
Locke, of Shakspeare, and of Milton—what country can compare with her in what 
her illustrious men have done to make matter subservient to art, and all the gifts 
of Nature auxiliary to social purposes, and to the glory of the human intellect! 
And then, again, is nothing to be allowed to the pride of ancestry, that conserva- 
tive spirit, given to us by God himself, to stimulate, to save, and to exalt us? 
That spirit which prompts History to cast her shadows of immortal deeds before 
and so beckon us forward in the road to virtuous renown! What American does 
not participate the noble sentiments of Allston, where he makes the daughter, 


in this very spirit, address the mother country ? 


“Though ages long have passed 

Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untraveled seas to roam, 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


“ While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation’s soul, 
Shall cling around our hearts, 
Between let oceans roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the san ! 
Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech— 
We are one!” 
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In this endeavor to lift your pursuit from being considered a mere mechanical 
drudgery, calling only for the exercise of plodding industry in the use of the ani- 
mal functions, up to the rank of a proud profession, demanding the highest ex- 
ercise of the mind, and to be lightened and relieved by various and captivating 
studies, let me again implore yourcodéperation, and that of every friend of the true 
f and great interests of the country—yes, let me implore it as for an aim anda 

purpose in which we may contribute not merely to the benefit of your pursuit, 
but to the strength, and safety, and true glory of the Republic! It is only 
by such improved systems of agricultural education, that science will re- 
flect her steady light on the course of the plow, and the most successful farm- 
ers shall come to be accounted as among the best informed and most virtuous 
citizens, and safest depositories of the highest public trusts; and that the laws 
enacted by men who represent a more enlightened constituency may be expect- 
ed to conform more perfectly and faithfully to the public welfare. Then, and 
then only, will it come to pass that the opulent will regard Agriculture as the 
| safest investment for their wealth. Then will the talented and ambitious turn 
to it as to the field in which excellence may hope for distinction—the literary man 
seek it asa path strewed as well with flowers as with fruits—and, last of all, 
if not above all, when thus your profession comes to be a guaranty for knowl- 
edge—as knowledge is the only sure foundation of virtue—the agriculturist will 
stand an equal chance with the lawyer, the doctor, and the soldier, to win that 
reward so much to be eoveted by every gallant man—the smiles and the suf- 
frages of the softer and the fairer sez. 

Finally, I pray you to excuse me for detaining you so long, and allow me to i 
add but a single sentence. If I had but one moment to evince my sensibility to 
the honor you have done me, and to make for it, in that moment, the best return 
in my power, it would be to repeat emphatically, for American, what has been 
said for English Agriculture—and with less occasion—‘‘ The age is still far off 
when of Agriculture it can be said, ‘ Proceed; to exceed is impossible ;’” and 
he, indeed, must have profited but little by the experience of the last few years, 
who does not admit that, notwithstanding the science by which the present sys- 
tem of Agriculture is directed ; notwithstanding the practical skill which now 
promotes the operations of the plowman and the plow; notwithstanding the 
knowledge of agricultural chemistry which now informs the farmer concerning 
what sorts of manures are required for different productions, and are best adapt- 
ed for different soils; notwithstanding the introduction of artificial food, and 
the consequent enormous increase of sheep and cattle grazed for market; not- 
withstanding all these vast strides toward perfection, that man must be little 
advantaged by the knowledge he has acquired who does not perceive that Agri- ee 
culture is stil in its infancy in regard to the extent to which chemical science | 
and mechanical ingenuity may be profitably applied in increasing and varying 
the productive powers of the soil. Now, gentlemen, farmers, freemen of Massa- 
chusetts, of whatever sect or party, where, I ask you, will you find the patriots 
to devote their minds and their hearts to the subject, until provision be made 
that the rising generation, sons of the soil, shall be taught not merely to “ read, 
write and cipher,” but how this application of science and mechanical ingewuit; 
can be made most effectual for “‘ increasing and varying the productions of the 
| soil.” That is, or deserves to be, the great question for American landholders. 
| May I not leave it to your good judgment, to your sense of duty, to your patriot- 
ism, to answer it ? 
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THE LONG-LEAF PINE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
LIABILITY OF TREES TO BE DESTROYED BY GOATS, SHEEP, HOGS, AND CRABS. 


Mr. Eprror: I have been greatly instructed in a very important branch of 
industry, by the valuable communication of Col. McLeop on the management of 
the Turpentine Business of North Carolina, and was much struck with the re- 
markable fact he mentions, of the destruction or disappearance of all the young 


growth, or rather the absence of young trees, of that kind. 

Is it not worthy of inquiry, what can be the cause of it? To me it has occurred, 
whether it may not be caused by hogs or sheep, or both ?—the hogs looking for 
and devouring the roots, and the sheep pasturing, perhaps, in the winter season, on 
the young trees that survive the ravages of the unclean beast? Were the whole 
forest of pine cut down and then succeeded by a different growth, it would ex- 
cite no surprise, because we know that according to the laws and economy of 
Nature, growths of pine and oak, when cut off, are often succeeded by each other 
alternately. What is here hazarded as a mere conjecture will not seem so wild 
as it might otherwise do, when we look at what has occurred in other parts of 


the world ; as, for example— 
Darwin, in his entertaining Voyage of a Naturalist—a good school-book, pub- 


lished by the Harrers—in Vol. II. page 289, says: 


“ The history of the changes which the elevated plains of Longwood and Deadwood have 
undergone, as given in General Beatson’s account of the island, 1s extremely curious. Both 
plains, it is said, in former times were covered with wood, and were therefore called the 
Great Wood. So late as the year 1716 there were many trees, but in 1724 the old trees had 
mostly fallen; and as goats and hogs had been suffered to range about, all the young trees 
had been killed. It appears also from the official records that the trees were unexpectedly, 
some years afterward, succeeded by a wire-grass, which spread over the whole surface.* 
General Beatson adds, that now this plain ‘is covered with fine sward, and is become the 
finest piece of pasture on the island.’ The extent of surface probably covered by wood at 
a former period is estimated at no less than two thousand acres; at the present day scarcely 
a single tree can be found there. It is also said that in 1709 there were quantities of dead 
trees in Sandy Bay; this place is now so utterly desert, that nothing but so well-attested an 
account could have made me believe that they could ever have grown there. The fact that 
the goats and hogs destroyed all the young trees as they sprang u , and that in the course of 
time the old ones, which were safe from their attacks, peris from age, seems clearly 
made out. Goats were introduced in the year 1502; eighty-six years afterward, in the time 
of Cavendish, it is known that they were exceedingly numerous. More than a century af- 
terward, in 1731, when the evil was complete and irretrievable, an order was issued that 
all stray animals should be destroyed. It is very interesting thus to find that the arrival of 
animals at St. Helena in 1501 did not change the whole aspect of the island until a period of 
two hundred and twenty years had elapsed ; for the goats were introduced in 1502, and in 
1724 it is said ‘the old trees had mostly fallen.’ There can be little doubt that this great 
change in the vegetation affected not only the land-shells, causing eight species to become 
extinct, but likewise a multitude of insects.” 


The goat and the sheep resemble each other in habits and tastes. The sheep 
browses, we know, on cedar and pine, and these are considered so congenial to 
their health that watchful sheep-masters cause boughs of both to be placed in 
their way when otherwise they might not get them. In North Carolina, my 
impression is that feeding sheep is not in the agricultural catechism. The 
ground is rarely covered with snow, but when it is, occasionally, may not their 
flocks find a convenient and palatable resource in the young pine? I think it, 
however, much more probable that the grunter is the chap that does the most 
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mischief. Like some radical politicians, his propensities are subterranean ; nor 
} does the resemblance stop there; for both, when they get to the bottom of the 
| best things, are very apt to upturn and destroy them. In one case, at least, the 





‘ best remedy is, a ring in the nose. 
Let not the reader smile in derision at the idea of forests of trees being de- 


stroyed by hogs. How much more numerous would be the growth of the oak, 
and the chestnut, and the beech, and the hickory, were it not for him and an 
ally, his antipode in taste and habits, the agile, cleanly and beautiful sqguirre/, 
destroying the nuts and acorns! But there are, Mr. Editor, many things in na- 
ture that ‘‘are not dreamed of in our philosophy.” One must travel, if he would 
pick up information, and lay prejudice down in its place. On this subject 
of devouring the germs of trees and forests, what, gentle reader, would you think 
were I to tell you that on the Keeling or Cocos Islands, situated in the Indian 
Ocean, immense numbers of cocoa-nuts are destroyed by—crabs! On Keeling 
Island the pig, at once prolific and omnivorous, is the only domestic animal, and 
the main vegetable production is the cocoa-nut tree. On this tree the whole 
prosperity of the place depends. The hogs, ‘‘ loaded with fat,” almost entirely 
subsist on its nut, as do the ducks and poultry. ‘Even a huge land crab is fur- 
nished by Nature,” says Darwin, “‘ with the means to open and feed on this most 
useful production. The front pair of legs terminate in very strong and heavy pin- 
cers, and the last pair are fitted with others weaker and much narrower. It would 
at first be thought quite impossible for a crab to open a strong cocoa-nut, covered 
with the husk, but Mr. Liesk assures me that he has repeatedly seen this effected. 
The crab begins by tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, and always from that end un- 
der which the three eye-holes are situated ; when this is completed the crab com- 
mences hammering with its heavy claws on one of the eye-holes till an opening 
is made. Then turning round its body, by the aid of its posterior and narrow 
pair of pincers it extracts the white albuminous substance. I think this is as 
curious a case of instinct as ever I heard of, and likewise of adaptation in struc- 
ture between two objects apparently so remote from each other in the scheme of 
Nature as a crab and a cocoa-nut tree!” 

But if Nature has provided for all her living creations external enemies or in- 
ternal seeds of destruction, is she not equally lavish in the means of distributing 
all organized beings over the face of the earth ?—some carried by migrating 
birds, and others wafted by the ocean, without losing their power of germination, 
for thousands of miles! Hpw boundless is the field she spreads before us for study 
and amusement! How innumerable the objects to excite our admiration of the 
great Artificer of all! 

In regard to the progress of destruction, even to extinction, of some races 
of animals, and even of men, there is this reflection to be made, disparaging 
to the character and humiliating to our pride: that while other animals make 
war against each other, not in mere wantonness, but to satisfy hunger and sus- 
tain existence, it is not their own kind that they devour. It is only as a figure of 
speech, and to describe and denounce some horrible and loathsome action, that 
: we say it was “dog eat dog” between them. But man’s ingenuity, from the 
earliest annals, has been stretched to its utmost in devising infernal machines 
for the destruction of each other ; and, alas! as if to put the seal of shame, not on 
man alone, but on the cause of civilization itself, the whitest and the most civil- 
ized, those on whom the God of all has shed in greatest profusion the light of 
science and the benign precepts of Christianity, have been the most distinguished 
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and successful in the career of rapine and extermination of their own species ! 
Thus, wherever the more enlightened and polished European has gotten foot- 
hold, the aboriginal has fallen by his deadly weapons, like the trees of the for- 
est before the ax of the white man. Those whom his violence has not exter- 
minated, his contagious vices have melted away as snow is melted by the sun. 
Even now, on this “ day of our Lord,” and of the boasted progress of Christianity 
and Gospel light, see us—republican, agricultural America—self-imposing a tax 
of $100,000,000, raising immense armies, and sending ships even round the 
Capes, loaded with Christian men, and all the engines of destruction, to conquer 
distant territories by fire and sword! from a poor, benighted, ignorant and dis- 
tracted people. How much more magnanimous and Christian-like—how much 
more in keeping with the spirit of the age, and our boasted mission of liberty 
and civilization—how much more economical, in the fullness of our strength, 
to have forgiven them the debt! When will agriculturists, who ultimately pav 
al] its expenses, take the government in their own hands ? 





CURBS. 


AN APPARATUS EITHER TO GIVE PRESSURE, OR FOR THE APPLICATION OF TOPICAL 
REMEDIES, TO CURBS. 


TuosE who were conversant with what was transpiring on 
the turf in the days of Black Maria, Shark, and other of the 
get of Eclipse, will remember how much talk and excite- 
ment there was about the supposed tendency to curb, on the 
part of the Eclipse stock. Several of his get were reported 
to have sprung a curb at very critical periods in their life 
and “ performance on the stage.” 

The “ Veterinary Record ” gives the following article on 
the subject : 


Mr. Ross: A curb is often viewed as a very “yi affair by some 
persons, and it may be so to a horse used only for slow work ; but to 
a hunter, during the season, it is of serious moment. The usual treat- 
ment for curbs may be said to consist in pone pp. | and firing. Pres- 
sure, however, has been repeatedly suggested, and, on a horse of my 
own, I once endeavored to obtain it by employing sheet lead, and to 
some extent I succeeded. That the experiment did not succeed per- 
fectly, I attribute to the difficulty I had of fixing any substance upon 
the hock-joint, and the object of the apparatus I now present to the 
Association is to overcome this obstacle. It is the invention of an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Aird, of Glasgow, a gentleman well known in the 
hunting-field. By means of this instrument he readily obtains pres- 
sure, and, as he conceives, gets rid of the lameness arising from a curb, without depriving 
the animal of that walking exercise which is so essential to the maintenance of a hunter in 
condition. The instrument almost speaks for itself: it consists of an iron plate curved in 
some measure to the form of the posterior ont of the hock, and supported by an iron bar, 
which is attached to the plate by means of a hinge. The lower end of the bar is inserted 
into a strap, which is fixed around the inferior part of the metatarsal bone, and above the 
rn joint. On either side of the plate there are holes by which it is fastened around the 
k, and by which the pressure can be regulated. By inserting any substance between 
the joint the plate, pressure to any extent, and equal on every part, may be gained ; or, 
if'this be contra-indicated, we are enabled to keep a wet sponge upon the part, or apply any 
agent we desire. 

I think the invention merits attention; and I am assured by those who have tried this in- 
strument, that by its use horses have been able to follow the hounds, which only a week 
before had a curb. During the hunting season, therefore, its employment must be 
of service ; but when the summer came, I should fire the horse and turn him out. 
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FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


As the interests of Agriculture, as well as manufactures and the arts, come 
professedly within the purview of the Institute, we may be allowed, without 
traveling “out of the record,” to take some notice of its proceedings, in the sin- 
cere hope that they may conduce to obvious and substantial advancement in the 
sciences, and improvement in the arts, implements and machinery employed in 
the prosecution of American industry. 

Their great annual exhibition has gone off with even more than usual éclat 
and satisfaction to the public and the friends of the Institute. Far from being 
put back any by the loss of its old theatre at Niblo’s, the accommodations at Cas- 
tle Garden seemed, as far as we could judge, to be peculiarly well adapted toa 
display of the endless variety of curious, highly polished and useful articles sent 
in for exhibition. 

Judging from the number of visitors, said to have considerably overgone 200,- 
000, the income must have been very large ; of which the Directors of the Insti- 
tute will take advantage, and make corresponding provision for bringing into play 
the inventive genius of the artisan, and the knowledge of the man of science. 

To satisfy the enlightened and patriotic views of those who control the patron- 

- age of this popular establishment, it will not be enough that these exhibitions 
shall serve to bring together every year, at a given point, for the gratification of 
the thousands who come to admire them, vast collections of rare and beautiful 
commodities, which, with more pains-taking, might be seen in the shops and 
manufactories ; their higher aim is to make these exhibitions answer to stimu- 
late, to note and to reward only what constitute improvements in the trades, the 
arts, and the sciences applicable to the industrial.pursuits, and calculated to aug- 
ment the creative power and wealth of the nation. They design these exhibi- 
tions not so much to bring out repetitions of what has been already achieved 
in the structure of implements of husbandry, and the practical operations of 

i Agriculture, in the work-shop of the artisan and the laboratory of the scientific 

investigator ; but that they shall rather display the marks of all such recent 
improvements as may serve to indicate distinctly the progressive advancement, 
if any, which is going forward in any branch of national industry—taking spe- 
cial care to record and do honor to the names of those inventors and authors 
of improvements which entitle them to be known and esteemed as the real 
benefactors of their country. 

Of what avail, say they, in a national point of view, and as promotive of yet 
higher improvements in the industrial pursuits of the people, to collect, year 
after year, from the workshops and factories of the city, the most finished and 
shining specimens of cutlery, of saddlery, and of jewelry—of tin-ware, of hard- 
ware, and of glass-ware—to display illustrations of all known machines, and § 
samples of the most beautiful fabrics—to draw, as to one great museum, the | be 
most wonderful products from every kingdom of Nature, and the most curious 
inventions of civilized life, unless it be for the purpose of comparison, with a 
view to discover and proclaim how and wherein the mind, the Godlike part of 
our nature, has been at work to meliorate the condition of society, to manifest 
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the supremacy of the intellect, to display the inventive genius of our country- 
men, and, by all these means, to confirm in them the sentiment of patriotism, 
and inspire the hope of yet higher renown for our once glorious country, in all 
the blessed arts of peace, and ways of true national glory. 

Such being obviously the high aims of those who are invested with the 
rmaanagement of this favored and popular institution—successful as they have 
been, to their hearts’ content, in winning the universal support of the press, 
and in attracting the public countenance and patronage, from far and wide— 
We may venture the assurance that effectual measures have been taken to ena- 
ble the anxious and patriotic inquirer to judge with some exactness, from sys- 
tematic reports, in what consists the real improvements in the various arts and 
branches of industry, within the past year, as elicited by the high rewards and 
honorary encouragements of the Institute ; and wherein there appears to be room 
and demand for the still farther exercise and application of ingenuity and science; 
for this, in short, creates the necessity for, and constitutes the usefulness of, all 
such institutions. To aim merely at getting up a glittering spectacle, and to 
draw a crowd, by factitious excitements, would be altogether unworthy the am- 
bition of men whose days are devoted to the highest purposes that can engage 
the anxieties of the patriotic and the virtuous. With confidence, then, we may 
repeat the assurance that the public will be favored and enlightened by elab- 
orate reports of men of high standing, of whom we have so many in all the 
walks of science and industrial pursuits, who are familiar with the existing 
state of the various arts and manufactures, and who can state, with precision 
and effect, as well the advancements which have been made, as brought out by 
the premiums of the Institute, and illustrated by these exhibitions, as those 
which are still needed, and may be hoped for. 

The deliberate and careful reports (referring only to what is really new and 
useful) of such men, known and respected for their acquirements and judgment, 
and properly remunerated, (without which their labors could not be expected,) 


- will command earnest attention, and do honor to us at home and abroad ; and 


will convey far and wide through the press, and send down to posterity, inform- 
ation of ten thousand times more real utility than the mere exhibition, to ad- 
miring crowds, of the countless variety of beautiful articles that serve to make 
up such a show. 

These reports, from Committees of disinterested scientific and practical men, 
will serve to advise the public whether what may have appeared new and beau- 


. tiful to the uninitiated, is commended to public favor by anything truly original 


and useful in principle or quality, or whether it was a mere repetition of an in- 
vention, or duplicate of a manufacture, as old as the hills, and stale as a tale 
twice told. These reports, in a word, will serve to draw from their obscurity 
the names of modest and meritorious inventors, and men of exemplary perse- 
verance in useful labors and researches, and to place them where they deserve 
to stand, far above those of the intriguing charlatan and self-sufficient pretender. 

From what we know of the expanded views of those who regulate the affairs 
of the Institute, we cannot doubt that measures have been taken to give this 
useful and practical turn to their labors, and to secure for the indoor study and 
lasting benefit of its constant patrons such descriptive statements and reports in 
respect of every considerable branch of industry illustrated at the late Anniver- 
sary Fair, as will present a summary view of what has been accomplished in 
each department. The genius and ambition of our countrymen will moreover 
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be pointed to what remains open to be yet achieved, and on these reports 
schemes of prizes may be framed in the hope of obtaining the desiderata which 
may be thus indicated. We need hardly say that we shall learn and journalize 
with great satisfaction what these reports may disclose as indicative of progress 
in that most important of all industrial occupations to which our pages are de- 
yoted. It is not to be expected that the praises or premiums of a great National 
Institute will be bestowed on things with which the public is already familiar, 
and that possess not even the merit of novelty in quality or quantity to recom- 
mend them. ‘True, the elephant can pick up a pin, but it rarely condescends to 
employ its colossal trunk for a purpose so little and so beneath it, In Agriculture 
we shall doubtless have a report, whether there be or be not any thing really 
new and more efficient in the form and structure of the plow, the harrow, the 
roller, the cart, the wagon, the threshing-machine, the flax-brake—in the ma- 
chinery or the mill, to cut or to grind the grass or the grain of the farmer; 
whether there be any essential improvement in the appliances or principles for 
conducting dairy husbandry—any hope of any extended application of steam, or 
other artificial power, to lessen the cost or to economize the use of productions 
to the agriculturist, such as have been devised for the machinist, the manufac- 
turer, the ship owner, and the merchant. We shall learn, and with pleasure 
treasure up, from these reports, descriptive statements of any marked meliora- 
tion in the forms and properties of domestic animals by importation, or new dis 
coveries in the art of breeding and the laws of animal physiology ; and perhaps 
we shal! hear that between honors and rewards which smaller institutions are 
unable to offer or bestow, some able physician or veterinarian, skilled in compara- 
tive anatomy, has been prevailed on to institute post mortem examinations of 
horses dying with the prevailing epidemic ; and that remedies for or preventives 
against it may have been discovered by the agency and public spirit of an Insti- 
tute national as well in its views as in its name. 

We may have disclosed to us, as have been discovered by the rewards held 
out by similar*national Societies in England, what new manures have been com- 
pounded, and what new rotations have been tried, producing better and more 
ameliorating and pcofitable results for the farmer and his estate. 

At one result of the growing popularity of these Fairs, we may be allowed par- 
ticularly to rejoice. It will enable the Trustees to indulge their well known de- 
sire to put in requisition the best talents of the whole nation, by offering large 
and liberal rewards for essays on important subjects and branches of national in- 
dustry and useful science, and such as in their nature require for their elucidation, a 
range of scientific knowledge which comparatively but a chosen few possess. We 
may be well assured that a Committee of able and scientific members will be de- 
tailed to consider with care what subjects we most need to have investigated as 
connected with the progress of the arts and the advancement of all the industrial 
pursuits of which it professes guardianship, and whose fruits it displays; and that, 
if their funds will admit, they will offer, at the option of the winner of the prize, 
either the money or plate of value sufficient to prompt our ablest professors of 
entomology, of agricultural chemistry, of botany, and other natural sciences, .to 
enter the lists. But we are too apt in our country to expect men of science io 
Grahamize themselves down so far as to live on bran bread or barley gruel and to 
work for nothing. Such meh as Silliman, and Renwick, and Mapes, and Em- 
mons, and Smith, and Ruffin, are expected at the beck and call of Tom, Dick and 
Harry to classify insects and plants, and to analyze soils, and to examine and label 
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minerals, as if they were not entitled to be paid for the use of their knowledge 
as much as the lawyer for his brief, the doctor for his prescription, and the car- 
penter for the exercise of his trade. The officers of the Institute have a great 
and glorious duty before them—the highest, the most noble of all enterprises— 
that of undertaking and being invested with means and authority to augment know/l- 
edge and extend the horizon of the sciences, and to prompt, to note, and to pro- 
claim advancement in all the arts conducive to individual comfort and prosperity 
and to national glory. Such is their sacred trust. They will stand up to it with 
an honorable and elevated ambition, and while all pecuniary considerations and 
all thoughts of accumulation for the sake of enriching the Institute, except in 
the elements of usefulness, will be put behind them with disdain, they will seize 
with alacrity every chance of expending to the utmost farthing in their power, to 
elicit and bring forward the latent resources of their country, and to throw light 
upon every branch of useful industry embraced within the range of their prom- 
ises. They themselves, while they devote their time with enthusiastic ambition 
to the great objects of the Institute, should be not well, merely, but liberally paid, 
which we understand they are not. We believe that Mr. Chambers, the ami- 
able and assiduous Librarian or Assistant Secretary, who gives all his time tothe 
institution, gets but $500 or $600 a year, whereas such labors and devotion are 
entitled to not less than double that amount; and for men in the position of the 
vigilant and indefatigable Wakeman and the Recording Secretary, with his 
various and remarkable acquirements, no men acting in their functions, and quali- 
fied to appreciate and forward the comprehensive and elevated purposes of 2 
great national establishment, ought to receive less than the officers of a pro- 
fessed moneyed and money-making institution. We know not what their com- 
pensation is ; we only mean to speak in behalf, and to assert the rights of inted- 
Zectual labor honestly and with pure ambition devoted to great public uses. The 
only security for a Republic is the virtue of its citizens; the only solid foumda- 
tion for virtue is knowledge: argal, then, as the grave-digger says in the play, 
let knowledge, above all things, be sure of encouragement and suitable reward. 





MR. STEVENS’S ADDRESS AT AUBURN. 


WE the more regret not being able to hear Mr. Stevens’s Address at Auburn, 
since we have seen a brief sketch of it in the Cultivator. We felt every assurance 
that it would be worthy of the orator and the great cause he was called on to 
advocate ; and truly rejoice to see that he struck the right nail on the head— 
Education with reference to agricultural pursuits! It is as remarkable as it is 
gratifying, to see that this is now the view which all the Annual Addresses are 
presenting. Schools, too, are springing up, almost without adequate prepara- 
tion, to meet the pressing call of public sentiment. We hope to publish an ac- 
count of Professor Lee’s and others in our next. 

The ball is in motion! Let its motion be accelerated by every paper, and every 
patriot in the country, until the Representatives of the agricultural interest in 
Congress, shall not dare give one dollar specially for any other sort of instruc- 
tion, or for collecting any other sort of information at the common expense of the 
people, without distributing dollar for dollar for agricultural education. Yes, 
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the ball is in motion; the signs are as plain as the Great Bear in the heavens. 
But Rome was not built in a day. 

In our next, if we have time, we will give the sketch of a Memorial, to be ad- 
dressed by the farmers of the United States, and especially by Agricultural So- 
cieties, to the Legislatures of the several States, calling on them to memorialize 
Congress for a share of the proceeds of the public lands, for the diffusion of agri- 
cultural knowledge in each of the States. We invoke the aid and counsels of 
the friends of the plow, ofall parties. As fora great “* Agricultural Department ” 
at Washington, it sounds very well, but will never come to a practical head. 





THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT NORTHAMPTON. 


WE have no room at command to give even general accounts of the numerous 
Agricultural Fairs which have just passed by. Of two of them—the one at 
Northampton and the one at Worcester, Mass.—the Editor might be expected to 
say something from personal observation, as in regard to each he might say, 
pars guorum fui—however humble that part was. 

Some general remarks have been made upon the Worcester Show, in the way 
of information, in quarters where it may be desired to get up such exhibitions of 
agricultural and of domestic industry. ‘The Fair occurring there a week sooner 
than at Northampton, left us time for these remarks, while none remained for 
any description of the Fair at Northampton. In reference to this, we can only 
quote the remark of the Northampton Democrat, which, after a vivid description 
of the storm the night before, and the apprehension of its effects on the Exhibi- 
tion, says: ‘* The days on which it occurred were, for the most part, uncommonly 
pleasant for the season, and the town was literally filled to overflowing with the 
people who came to enjoy the festivity. The Fair, and the cattle, and the horses, 
are said not to have been equa! to the exhibitions of last year, but all the adjuncts 
to this festival were fully equal to whatever has been here on other similar occa- 
sions.” 

In the next number of this Journal, we shall so far depart from the practice of 
omitting particular Reports—a practice imposed by necessity rather than by 
choice—as to give, in the Lapres’ DepartTMent, the Report on Domestic Manv- 
racTurEs, from the pen of Mr. Goruan, and perhaps some others. In what has 
been said under the head of “ Agriculture in Massachusetts,” it will have been 
seen that the Societies on which are bestowed the patronage of the State are re- 
quired to send in the Reports of their Committees to the State Department.— 
From these reports, ‘‘Abstracts” are to be made by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, of such parts as appear to deserve particular attention and distribution. 
These reports, being thus written under the knowledge that they are liable to be 
published, may be supposed to be drawn up with somewhat more than ordinary 
care ; but for this, in most cases, too little time is allowed—as at Worcester par- 
ticularly, where the whole Fair must be arranged and disposed of in a singte 
day. } 

It may be worth while to advise the patrons of this Journal that we shall be 
regularly supplied with these “Abstracts” when published, when these will be 
again sifted, and such parts given to our readers as may appear to be of greatest 
— and most general applicability. 
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A PLEASANT VISIT TO AN EMINENT FARMER. 


From the Saratoga Republican. 


A VISIT TO THE PRESIDENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
WHAT OCCURRED—INTERSPERSED WITH SOME REFLECTIONS BY THE NARRATOR— 
ALL CONTAINED IN TWO LETTERS, OF WHICH THIS IS 


NO. I. 


Numser I. having already appeared, excuse me, but “ I like to be particular, 
Mr. Editor—and now as to his sales. Col. C., President of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of county as aforesaid, from his little farm of 100 acres, of which 
20 are in wood, sells some hay, some pork fattened on cooked potatoes and 
meal, gradually diminishing the proportion of the former, until the unclean non- 
cud-chewing beasts are nearly ready for the sacrifice, when the potatoes are en- 
tirely withdrawn, and the king of grains, the pride of our country, entirely su- 
persedes them.* He sells some butter at never Jess than a shilling a pound, at 
the village of « Sarritog,” as the country people hereabout call it ; some poultry, 
and divers other odds and ends, too tedious to mention ; therein acting on the 
maxim of Poor Richard that “ every little makes a mickle.” And furthermore, 
according to the saw of the same sage economist, so says Mr. C. «‘ if you would 
have a Faithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself.” Hence it is, 
that he has no servant of any sort about his house. His thrifty wife cooks, 
washes and mends, and performs with untiring diligence the household duties, 
that her husband “‘ may be honored as he sitteth at the gate among the elders.” 

If the house is homely in its exterior, the inside was all neat and “ in order.” 
There were shelves in one closet loaded with beautiful cheeses, and in another 
bending under the load of the nicest patch-work quilts, and counterpanes, and 
house linen for every use, and as white as the driven snow. 

“ As huswives keep home and be stirring about, 
So speedeth their winnings, the year throughout.” 

Wondering how he could get from his only twenty acres of wood an adequate 
supply of fuel for this northern climate which locks up the earth and covers its 
bosom with frost and snow during five months of the year, he showed his visit- 
ors that he kept but one fire going generally, and that in a stove that served at 
once for cooking and weer. The fact is, Mr. Editor, that men who are ever 
at work rarely suffer with cold, and Mr. C. is one of those who handles his tools 
‘¢« without mittens,” remembering Poor Richard says, again, that “the cat in 
gloves catches no mice.” 

With a provident economy characteristic, not so much of himself as of the 
country to which he belongs, this side of the Potomac, while content to put up 
a little longer with his old mansion, Mr. C. had builf himself a capital: barn, 
which was as “full as a tick.” Its ample dimensions and convenient arrange- 
ment, affording shelter and security to his crops, his implements, his cattle and 
manure—except that, as before stated, his increasing stores have this year swelled 
beyond calculation, and his wi 5 is some of it stacked in the field. 

here is one thing observable to a southern-bred farmer here, as throughout 
this State: Their worm-fences, made with rails, much longer than in the South, 
are generally not more than 6 or at most 7 rails high, and scarcely anywhere se- 
cured by stakes and riders. Such fences in the South would be considered a 
temptation rather than a barrier. Hence it is undoubtedly to be inferred that 
the cattle are of more docile and peaceable temper ; and it may be worthy of in- 
quiry, whether these qualities be not transmissible? May it not, in fact, be 


* It is time we had given a name to this noble grain—an American name. Note, for instance, what it 
was called by the aboriginal owners of the country, whom we robbed, as the strong will always rob the 
weak, and when they won't submit, the usual expedient is to knock out their brains! Indian corn is no 
eee The Indians call it ‘ mote.’ [Z£d. Farm. Lib. 
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doubted whether the progeny of these cattle, if transplanted to the South, and 
there kept beyond the contagion of bad example—for with aé/ animals “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners "—whether, | say, the progeny of these 
cattle would not retain the quiet and unobtrusive disposition which restrains 
them from walking, as southern cattle would, over such fences ; or is it that in 
the more scanty pastures of the South hunger sharpens their faculties and causes 
them to “ seonlk in and steal?” ‘The inquiry is worthy of the philosopher and 
the naturalist, with some of the most inquisitive of whom, I am disposed to ad- 
mit, that with the dog and other domestic animals particular propensities and 
obliquities of temper and character are as inheritable as physical conforma- 
tion and diseases of constitution. “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox,” saith 
the Scripture, and these northern farmers seem to understand it in the manage- 
ment of their cattle. 

Of the education of his children, (and at the very thought of it I cannot but 
pause to contemplate the almost awful responsibility of parents on this point,) 
Mr. C. spoke as he acts, with becoming solicitude. His daughter was out now 
to a better school than common. All his family assist in milking and in all the 
operations of the dairy, churning being his own work in that department. Speak- 
ing of his daughter’s education in household duties, and evidently as if he con- 
sidered it one of its important degrees, he said she was now “ beginning to bake ! ” 

For his Jand he would not take $60 per acre. 

An interesting fact, as connected with the dietary and economical habits of 
the northern farmer, and which may be well applied to illustrate the question 
of positive and comparative consumption of meat by different classes and differ- 
ent parts of the country, he said that for the use of his family, including an extra 
hand hired on emergencies, he retained only the three smallest hogs in his 
pen, weighing about 200 pounds each. ‘This would be 600 pounds, equal to not 
more than 500 weight of cured bacon ; and for not less than six persons, being 
not over two pounds per head per week. 

Thus, sir, considering how much more meat nature demands in northern. than 
in southern climates, may it not be assumed as a fact, in our agricultural and 
household economy, that two pounds of meat per head per week is the average 
and sufficient consumption of the white rural population of this country, where 
bread is eaten ad libitum, with the addition of milk, vegetables, eggs, poultry, 
fruit, &c., to be had in the country everywhere. I have long been of opinion 
that it may be so considered, but the problem is worthy of more exact solution 
by statesmen and political and agricultural inquirers. 

If any one is curious to see a flai/, he may be gratified by a visit to this well- 
stored barn of Mr. C., whose philosophy for persisting in the use of it is, that it 
gives a to poor men, who in the absence of work would have to be 
supported “any how.” I have not time to go into the calculation, how much 
is won or lost by the use of it, and doubt if he has done it; for, strange to say, 
let me repeat, few farmers in this vicinity keep accounts. This calculation would 
require that note be taken of the cost for getting out grain per bushel in this 
way as compared with more expeditious processes ; and how much is gained in 
the value of the straw, where that is sold off the farm. For this there may be 
ready demand at Saratoga Springs. But the practice of selling anything off a 
farm that may be converted into manure on it, is always a doubtful and suspi- 
cious one, and he who does it ought to be held to a strict accountability to prove 
that it is not wasteful, especially where he is within striking distance of an 
available market for milk, and butter, and veal, and meat of every sort; and yet 
more especially when the farmer happens to be the President of an Agricultural 
Society. Be all this as it may, let it be known that Mr. C. depends on the slow 
and hard knocks of the flail to get out his grain. True, his crops are not large, 
from so small a farm, and might not justify the use of more expensive machinery. 
The motive he assigned was one that does honor to his heart, and it may be 
to his judgment, which in his general management is practical ard sound. 

These are the subjects that Agricultural Societies ought to investigate, in- 
stead of directing all their energies to some old, everlasting, stereotype questions, 
as—How much corn can be stuffed into, and how much fat be laid ona bullock or a 
hog ? or, for the ten thousandth time, How much corn can be made to grow on 
an acre? One fact was disclosed in the course of conversation with this gentle- 
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man, who may be cited as a model of his class of intelligent, upright, independ- 
ent working farmers, a fact which he related with evident chagrin and regret, 
to the disparagement of his township; and I confess I heard it with surprise, aot 
to a disgust—for the whole township of Saratoga, containing 652 voters, of 
which one-half are farmers, only six practical farmers—recorded be their names ! 
Chapman, Wilcox, Olney, two Caldwells and Holmes—can be found to con- 
tribute as members of an Agricultural Society, to which the annual contribution 
is but fifty cents a te f 

It seems that the State divides $10,000 annually among all the counties—$120 
being the maximum allowed to Saratoga County, and that only on the easy con- 
dition that it raise among its 5,256 practical farmers the like sum of $120—less 
if it raise less—and to make up this appalling sum (not three cents a head), only 
six can be found in Saratoga township to join the Society, on payment of fifty 
cents! «Tell it not in Gath! publish it not in the streets of Askelon!”* Is it, 
sir, to be wondered at that a class of people so insensible, so dead to the advant- 
ages of association of mind and means for the exchange of information, and co- 
operation for the improvement and protection of their common interests and pro- 
fessions, should see the landed interest made a stalking-horse, as it ever has been, 
on which all others do ride ?—that it should pay annually many millions for the 
dissemination of military knowledge, and for providing the art and the means of 
manslaughter ?—for the establishment of arsenals—the building of armed ships 
and fortifications—the opening of military roads—the manufacture of guns and 
all the implements and munitions of war and destruction ?—that it should pay 
$400,000 a year for military men ‘‘ waiting orders,” while not a dollar can be 
had to open a canal or remove a bar—no, not to make one link to fill up a gap 
in a chain of 2,000 miles of railroad, for the transportation of agricultural produc- 
tions, nor a single dollar for agricultural academies ? 

But why dwell on the fatuity of men who stand thus in their own light— 
doomed to be forever used and abused by the selfish and the cunning, as assuredly 
the men will be who prefer base lucre to knowledge—who, instead of imploring 
knowledge from the God of light, worship mammon as the heathen worshiped 
the golden calf. It is only when we hearken to the injunctions of Solomon— 
“Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom,”—that the day of re- 
demption shall come for Agriculture, and the farmer shall cease to be, as he 
has ever been—a “‘hewer of wood and drawer of water” for other classes of 
society. 

Thrensbout this or ene it strikes me there is one defect in the domestic man- 
agement, about which public sentiment requires to be put right. Parents, with 
the best feelings, are too grudging im the time which they allow to the education 
of their sons! True, it is the well-grounded boast of all New-England that ev- 
ery mother’s son can ‘‘read, write and cipher ;” and in this, merely, the educa- 
tion of the masses too much and too often consists ; but this is by no means suf- 
ficient to qualify the man, the would-be freeman of the country, to understand 
what belongs to his profession as a man, or to himself asa freeman. If reading 
and writing only do not come “ by nature,” as Falstaff says, they are nat of them- 
selves sufficient to a vigorous and comprehensive understanding. In Georgia, 
and other Southern States, you may find many men who cannot tell “ B from 
Bull’s foot,” and who yet possess a natural quickness of comprehension, a sort 
of practical sagacity, sharpened by thought and experience, that qualifies them 
to rough it, and go ahead in the world, in advance of him whose chief acquire- 
ment and dependence has been to boast that he could ‘read, write and cipher.” 
These simple acquirements are usually made in a few month’s schooling in dead 
winter time, under instruction of men too often not well qualified, because, for one 
reason, their occupation is not respected or remunerated as it ought to be. The 
moment the frost rises out of the ground, even before the buds begin to swell un- 
der the genial warmth of the vernal sun, their sons are withdrawn from school, 
to assist on the farm. Their books are consigned to dust and cobwebs; and the 
hoe and the plow take their place, until grim-visaged Winter returns again to 

* The voluntary Mercantile Association in New-York has provided for those who follow commerce for 
a livelihood a library which already numbers twenty-four thousand volumes ! How many volumes are owned 
by any Agricultural Institution, or Farmers’ Club, in America ¢ [Ed. Farm. Lih. 
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lock up the bosom of the earth ; and even this schooling is not long continued, 
only until they can “ read, write and cipher.” 

Does not this explain some things so disreputable to the agricultural commu- 
nity of this State? Look at the Convention now (August) in session at Albany! 
How is it composed? Look at the elasses represented, and the amount of their 
productive labor! There are in the State 253,292 agriculturists, 125,000 me- 
chanics, 13,000 ng apn 20,000 merchants, 3,549 lawyers, and 4,610 doc- 
tors. Now look at the value of their productive industry! That of Agriculture 
is $108,000,000 ; of manufactures, $50,000,000 ; of commerce, $24,000,000; the 
lawyers’ income, which must come out of somebody, at $600 each, is $2,129,000 ; 
the doctors’, $2,756,000. Now look at the power in this Convention for fixing 
the organic law of the State, as exercised by these several classes of — = 
Of farmers there are in the Convention 50; of lawyers, 47! doctors, 8; mechan- 
ics, 8; merchants, 12. If there be any virtue in the fundamental representative 
principle of our Government, does it not require that the representative should 
reflect, as nearly and fully as possible, the interests of the mass of his constitu- 
ents ?—and does anything but the disreputable neglect which has attended the 
education of their sons, who were to follow their fathers’ occupation, drive the 
agricultural community to look, in such great and unreasonable proportion, to 
other classes and professions, for men to represent them in the great and respon- 
sible trust of law-making !—in delivering lectures at agricultural fairs, and, in 
1act, on all occasions where there is to be an exhibition, or a communication of 
anything more than the most ordinary intelligence? This resort to other profes- 
sions proceeds, it is true, not always from deficiency of knowledge, or of power 
to communicate it, but sometimes from an unmanly self-distrust, and disparage- 
ment of their own profession, or from want of due discrimination between what 
is really useful and practical, and what is superficial and flowery. 

At a certain meeting of farmers, during the session of the American Institute 
last autumn, we happened to be present and to witness somewhat indecent im- 
patience, while a plain farmer of Delaware was “giving in his experience,” ev- 
ery item of which was suggestive of solid information and useful! facts, but with- 
out ornament or flourish. Those who undervalue their own calling and their 
own associates are not likely to be exalted by others. It’s an old saying, as true 
as it is trite, that “it’s a dirty bird that fouls its own nest.” 

It is not meant, by anything here said, to detract from the legal or other 
‘learned proressions,” since they alone, and par excellence, must still be called 
the learned ; on the contrary, nobody knows better than Nemo that there is some- 
thing in their training, and course of reading, which enlarges, as all knowledge 
does, both the understanding and the heart; and hence has it been that history 
places high among the great votaries and martyrs of liberty, in all countries, men 
of the learned professions and of the most finished education ; and that probably 
not so much from anything peculiar in the nature of these professions themselves, 
which does not equally belong to other callings—to Agriculture, to commerce, 
and to mechanical pursuits—but because those who follow them are the most 
-earned, and may be expected in their lives to exhibit, especially in all great cri- 
ses, the truth of the French motto, ‘‘/e savoir est puissance,”—knowledge is 
power. Such men will rise to the surface and take the ee as, in the 
prairies, the horse of exceeding strength and spirit takes the lead alike in love 
and in war ! 

It will only be when farmers are equally well educated that their power in 
the management of public concerns—in which they have, by all odds, the great- 
est interest—will bear anything like a just proportion to their numbers, to the 
products of their labor, and to their contributions to the public treasure. If now 
American farmers were so represented in Congress, how much greater would be 
their direct influence in public affairs, and their share of the public patronage ! 
Under the effect of better education, their influence would rise like the mereury 
when the thermometer is plunged into water at blood-heat. 

The father can so nicely calculate the money value of the son’s labor, even by 
the day and the hour, that he abridges too much his chances of having his mind 
fairly opened to the light of science as connected with his calling. He lets him 
not drink deep enough at the Pierian spring to get fairly inoculated with the love 
of knowledge for knowledge’s sake. One year more, at that critical season of 
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life when the character is taking its set, under competent and high-spirited in- 
structors—proud of their profession, from consciousness of the importance attached 
to it, and the enjoyment of the respect to which it is above all others entitled— 
would so imbue his son with the love of books that he would never be cured of 
the holy thirst for the knowledge and the entertainment they contain. They 
would be his readiest and best companions in the many leisure hours incident to 
every condition of life, and his stead in hours of confinement and‘sickness. To 
them, instead of the dice-box or the bottle, or idle and frivolous conversation, he 
would turn as the best refuge against the pains of indolence, and the dissipation 
to which indolence drives men as against that which is worse than sickness or 
the sword. With an increased love of books, which this much more insight into 
books of a proper character would give, all opportunities of intellectual improve- 
ment would be seized upon with avidity. In a word, our whole population, as a 
mass, would be elevated in useful knowledge and a just apprehension of their 
rights. Demagogues of every party would be banished from the public councils, 
and legislators would willingly, or be forced to, respect the interests of Agricul- 
ture, as the primary interest of every country ; and you would not find any man 
$0 poor, so penurious, or so benighted as to grudge 50 cents to sustain an Agri- 
cultural Society ; and the landed interest, instead of being kept down at the foot, 
would be placed at the head of all public concerns in the esteem of the people, 
and the care and consideration of Government. NEMO. 
P. S. Let me give warning, Mr. Editor, that these Saratoga farmers had better 
“keep an eye to windward ” next summer. There may be a “ chiel among ’em 
takin’ notes,” when they little dream of it; and if their good housewives will only 
give him a bowl of fresh buttermilk, he will teach them how to raise ducks, and 


“no mistake !” 
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Or this profound work of science, with which we are regularly favored as it 
appears, we can only say, that it has served at once to do honor and disparage- 
ment to the country—honor, in showing that we have men of genius and ac- 
quirement employed with ardor and the most disinterested and honorable ambi- 
tion in exploring and laying under contribution the various kingdoms of useful 
knowledge ; while the limited patronage it has received heretofore has cast dis- 
credit on the country. The able Editor must look for requital in the approval 
of men of learning abroad yet more than at home, to whom his labors have made 
his name familiar, and to the consciousness of his own high and generous 


purposes. 





RAVAGES OF THE CATERPILLAR ON THE COTTON CROP.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from a friend in Tchula, (Miss.) dated Sept. 28, 1846, from which we learn 
that 

“The most remarkable event of the present year, with us, has been the appearance of the cater- 
pillar among the cotton. This visitation has, I believe, been universal over the cotton region, and 
united with the previous rains, has done immense injury. The crop will undoubtedly be a 
shorter one than has been known for many years. You could scarcely credit, without actually 
witnessing, the effect of this enemy to the great staple of our country. I do not think I speak 
rashly, or far from the truth, when I say there is not a cotton leaf to be found in the country. The 
fields present the appearance of having been burnt over, and look like old sedge fields. They 
have destroyed all the latter portion of the crop. I trust the price will in some measure compen- 
sate the planter for the deficiency.” 
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CULTURE OF BARLEY. 


[The following information on the culture, uses, product and value of Barley, as compared with other 
grain crops, it will be seen was given at the request of the Editor of The Farmers’ Library.) 


Avsuan, N, Y., September 15, 1846. 

Dear Sir: The various injuries to which the wheat crop is obnoxious in Maryland has set 
some of the best farmers there to casting about for a substitute less liable to the ravages of insects 
and the casualties of the seasons. Some think of having recourse to barley as the most promising 
alternative, and, being almost destitute of practical experience, have requested me to obtain for 
them the best information from persons most conversant with its culture in this State, where it 
seems to constitute an important staple in your system of husbandry. I pray you, therefore, to 
excuse my asking you (being persuaded that much practice, with your habits of close observa- 
tion, has made you familiar with the subject) to give me information on all the points upon which 
you may suppose a farmer would desire to have light, who is altogether in the dark—as, for in- 
stance, in respect to the kinds of barley, the time of sowing, and quantity to the acre—the kind 
of land (and preparation thereof) best adapted to it—whether or not it serves well as a protection 
to a grass crop, or whether it is not liable to injury, or to much difficulty in the process of curing, 
when used as a covering to grass. Do you find it nutritious and commendable as food for stock, 
and for stock of what kind? and how prepared when so used? What is its usual product per 
acre (and its price) as compared with wheat, corn and oats ? 

My own ignorance of the subject, and the haste with which I write, may have led me to over- 
look some points material to a thorough anderstanding of the culture and economy of barley hus- 
bandry ; in which case, I beg you to supply what may be needful to a full development, for the 
benefit of gentlemen who, as I can confidently undertake to say, are not given to hiding their own 
lights under a bushel, when the communication of anything they know can be useful to their 
brother farmers. If you could conveniently furnish me with such reply as you may be kindly 
disposed to make, within the first week of October, you would greatly oblige 

Yours, with esteem and respect, J. 8. SKINNER. 

To H. S, RANDALL, Esq. 





CoRTLAND VILLAGE, N, Y., September 26, 1846, 

Dear Sir : I employ my first leisure in answering your inquiries on the subject 
of barley and its cultivation. 

1. Varieties.—Barley (hordeum distichum) is of two general varieties, known 
as winter and spring barley. The former is not cultivated in this State, that I 
am aware of. It is said to be easily winter-killed ; but on lands which are kept 
constantly covered with snow until the beginning of warm weather, or on those 
which are not subject to freezing and thawing in winter and spring, it is better 
and produces heavier grain than the spring variety. It can be harvested in time 
for a second crop of spring barley, in favorable situations. 

Spring barley is subdivided into the Siberian, skinless, sprat, chevalier, etc. ; 
but the two varieties most commonly known and cultivated are the “ six-rowed” 
and the ‘‘two-rowed.” The six-rowed has three seeds united at the base, at 
each joint of the rachis, on each side alternately ; the two-rowed has but one 
row of seeds on each side of the rachis. It puts forth three flowrets on a side, at 
each joint, like the preceding, but the outside ones are barren. The “ four- 
rowed” is but a deviation from the six-rowed.* 

There is but little difference in the yield of the six and the two-rowed. The 
former is about a week the earliest, and, for reasons which I am unacquainted 
with, usually is quoted two or three cents higher per bushel in the New-York 
market.t Both bear the same price in the country markets ; if there is any differ- 





* The varieties of barley’will be illustrated when we come to that subject in the republication of Ste- 


phens’s Book of the Farm, 
t Some experienced manufacturers say that there is, perhaps, no intrinsic difference in quality, but-that 
the two-rowed requires more time and care to extract thoroughly its qualities. (2d. Farm. Lid. 
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ence, the two-rowed is preferred, it being the largest and plumpest grain. No 
difference is perceptible in the varieties as food for stock. The two-rowed is 
much the most generally cultivated in this region. 

2. Time of Sowing.—As early in the season as the ground can be got into 

roper condition, is with this, as with all the other cereal grains, the best time 
or sowing. The early crops are almost invariably the best. Barley, however, 
requires that the — be in a dry, mellow condition at the time of sowing. It 
will do to sow it late—as late as oats—with no greater depreciation in the crop 
than follows the late sowing of the latter. It is customary with our farmers to 
get in their spring wheat first, barley second, and oats third. 

3. Quantity of Seed Sown.—Full three bushels are required to the acre. Of 
the two-rowed, the grains being larger, I sow at least three bushels and a peck. 

4. Kind of Land adapted to it—Dry loamy or gravelly soils ; but it will flour- 
ish in any of our loose soils which are sufficiently rich and dry. It fails on stiff 
clays, and on all wet, cold lands. 

5. Preparation of the Soil.—It requires about the same preparation, by plow- 
ing and harrowing, as spring wheat. It requires land, too, as rich as prime wheat 
land. On poor and worn-out soils, oats are more profitable. It has one peculiar- 
ity which distinguishes it from all the other cereal grains: it will yield well, and 
the ears will fill, on highly manured lands, on which the others would run to 
straw, fall down, and entirely fail to fill. Barley, under such circumstances, will 
fall down, like the other grains, but the ears will fill when it is lying nearly flat 
on the ground. I always have it, therefore, follow highly manured hoed crops, 
in my rotation. I frequently apply sixty two-horse loads of manure to the acre 
for turnips. If I follow them with wheat, it always fails ; and it would require 
no experiment to demonstrate the folly of sowing oats under such circumstances. 
Barley will generally fall down, but I have raised sixty, and even more, bushels 
per acre on soils in that condition. This year I had a small patch of it mixed 
with flax, on excessively manured land adjoining a barn. The growth was ex- 
tremely rank, and a whirling wind threw it down, and twisted and tangled it in 
a manner I never before saw equaled, about the time the grain began to set.— 
While this went on ripening, the roots put out a new set off shoots, which stood 
up. At harvesting, the first heads were full of fine plump grain, and the barley, 
though much smaller, was sufficiently advanced to cure, on the second growth. 

6. As a Covering for Grass.—lIt is generally preferred, by those who cultivate 
it, ae any other crop, for this purpose. I have never had my grass seeds fail 
with it. 

7. Liability to Injury.—It is less liable to ge than any other grain crop 
with which I am acquainted. Its tendency to fill, when down, has been alluded 
to. No insect enemies have yet attacked it, so far as Iam aware. I have never 
known it to rust, though oats are very prone to on my lands. It has a remark- 
able power of resisting drouth. Its greatest enemy is continued rainy, warm 
weather, at the time of harvesting. It sprouts readily after it is cut, which seri- 
ously injures the grain. I have known crops of it injured in this way, though I 
never had one of my own thus injured, nor do I think it very necessary. 

8. Difficulty in the Process of hg cage cures with as much facility as any 
other grain, and is cut with as little labor, when taken in season. It should be 
cut when the kernels are in a doughy state, and while the straw is somewhat 
greenish, and stands erect. Left until dead-ripe, the straw “ crinkles,” and is 
cut with more aye and the grain shells out in handling it. When it stands, 
it is cut with the cradle, raked and bound, exposed in shocks (where two rows 
are set up loosely together, without any cap) for a day or two, and then carted 
in. If the straw is green, it is generally left a day or two in swath, before bind- 
ing; but care must be taken that it does not cure too much, on account of shell- 
ing. If the crop is down or “ lodged,” it is cut with a scythe, suffered to lay on 
the ground a day or two, raked into swaths and cocked like hay, or, if already 
dry enough, carted in. It may be raked with a horse-rake, if not too dry. This 
is a cheap way of harvesting barley, but it is liable to the objection that the un- 
bound straw takes up an entirely disproportionate amount of barn-room. It is 
also difficult to stack it unbound, the straw being short and singularly “ slippery.” 

9. Its Value for Feeding eps Be tg om to the careful experiments of 
Thaér, the comparative values of wheat, barley and oats, in feeding cattle, are 
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represented by 47, 32 and 24, the measure being the same. It is considered by 
our farmers, by measure, to be about half way between oats and corn, in its nu- 
tritious on gr a rather nearer the corn than would be indicated by 
such middle point. 

I have fed it to all kinds of farm stock, and like it for all, excepting carriage- 
horses. For these, oats are preferable. But for draught-horses, oxen, cows, 
young cattle, sheep and swine, it forms an excellent feed. I prefer it to corn for 
draught-horses, and also for other kinds of stock, excepting swine, where the ob- 


"ject is not directly to fatten for slaughter. I prefer it, because I consider it less 


stimulating and less cloying. For fattening swine, nothing can exceed corn; 
but barley is beginning to be used quite as generally for that purpose in this re- 
gion. Very fat hogs eat it better toward the last than they do corn. No differ- 
ence can be detected in the pork made from the two grains. 

10. Preparation.—It should be ground for all kinds of stock. Some soak it 
soft and feed it unground, but it is poor economy. The meal is fed dry to horses 
and sheep; mixed with water or milk, and fermented until it acquires a sweet 
taste, to swine; and either dry or cooked, to cattle. 

11. Product per acre and Price compared with other Grains.—In my answer 
to Mr. Walker’s “ Treasury Circular” (in 1845), 1 submitted the following ta- 
bles, which I believe to be essentially correct, and which include most of the in- 
formation you desire under this head : 





Total valae, es- 



































Aver: num-|Average value|tim grain 
GRaINs. Cost per acre.|ber of bushels| of stalks or meen Hn Net profit per 
per acre. straw. for the ae, 
five years. 
Indian Corn ............- $15 30 $5 00 $20 00 $5 00 
Spring Wheat........... 9 12 1 00 12 40 3 40 
MPC Bcccoccasvessecen 9 28 1 25 13 29 4 29 
Gea ebs catacssecedecocd 7 38 1 25 10 18 3 18 
AVERAGE PRICES OF GRAINS FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 

YEAR. Wheat. jInd.Corn.| Barley. | Oats. |Buckwh't) Peas. 
18BB. wccccccccsccccccccccccccceccsces $1 12 | $0 56 65 35 44 60 
WD bin nike ctinden etd 400s6n0k ese eee ed 112 56 65 38 44 62 
1834. cccccccccccccccccccccccccosccces 1 06 62 60 37 40 62 
TERE. p cave veccecencosvccececeossesss 1 25 69 75 38 56 75 
LBBB. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 1 38 87 75 40 50 75 
Wei dvcvcdccatvvccbesevccsesoesce 2 00 1 00 75 44 62 80 
WME incdsdovovcesecesesevecssccesees 1 60 88 70 42 50 75 
Wek cb ccccctcbocbb-ce<benscnences< 1 50 80 62 38 50 62 
13. .ccccccccccccces Bota escecenses 1 25 62 50 30 38 50 
WE) coccccscccecveccccodcocesccceces 1 07 62 50 28 38 50 
WBEB. cccccccccccccccccsscscosccosces 1 06 60 45 25 38 50 
WOED ii ccb cesodedescdaddcdsvcceccecess 88 44 40 20 31 40 
1844... cccccdcccccccsccccccccccccccce 85 44 40 20 30 44 
RS a rege oA * 90 50 40 2 | 31 40 




















* The prices of 1845 estimated up to the 15th of October. 


It will be understood that the average product above stated includes every va- 
riety of land and cultivation. My own crops of barley have averaged not less 
than 38 or 40 bushels per acre for ten years, and I have raised 65 bushels per 
acre in some cases. 

12. Miscellaneous Remarks.—Having replied to your questions seriatim, I will, 
in pursuance of your request, make such other suggestions as occur to me, which 
I think would prove useful to those unacquainted with the nature and culture 
or harley. 

Climate.—Barley is cultivated and comeg to perfection in a greater variety of 
climates than any other grain. 

Mizing it with other Crops.—The two-rowed barley is poor, ee mixed 
with oats, and in some instances with flax. I have tried both. They do very 
well together, but on the Whole I prefer separate sowing. 

Effect of ae on Soils.—Barley is generally considered a less exhausting 
crop than oats. Such is my impression, but I am not able to adduce any de- 


cisive proof. 
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Barley Straw.—lIf the barley is cut quite green, and the straw is cured so 
that a considerable portion of it retains this color, it is eaten by cattle, in cold 
weather, almost as readily as hay. It is softer than the other straws, and is 
much more readily eaten by all kinds of stock, where the process of cutting is 
not resorted to. | usually cut my oat straw for mf horses ; I feed the barley 
straw uncut to my cows. For two winters, it has been my custom to give the 
latter two feeds of barley straw a day, and one lightish one of hay, with a feed 
of from six to eight quarts of turnips. They will do as well on this as on a full 
supply of hay, and it is much cheaper. I have also fed barley straw without 
hay, giving turnips, or a little barley meal. Either way is cheaper than winter- 
ing on hay exclusively, and with proper management will do as well. 

Barley in the Rotation of Crops.—It is customary among the best farmers in 
this region, to take but three grain or root crops before seeding down. The first 
is generally a hoed crop, on good soils, viz., corn, potatoes and turnips. The 
first crop receives all the manure. Where the manure is not applied very plen- 
tifully, wheat is often the second crop, and barley or oats the third, with grass 
seeds. But it iscommon, with many (who coke tenes quantities of manure), to 
manure their turnips, potatoes, and as much of their corn as they can, very 
bountifully—say from 40 to 60 loads per acre. In this case barley is the second 
crop, followed wheat and grass seeds. On ordinary lands I have sometimes 
sown oats on the inverted sward without manure; followed them with hoed 
crops, well manured ; and then seeded down with barley. This leaves the land 
in capital condition for good, luxuriant meadows. On some lands, spring wheat 
would be more profitable than oats as the first crop in this series. But whatev- 
er the order of my rotation, barley invariably constitutes one of its crops. A 
very extensive and successful farmer here takes but two crops before seeding 
down, viz., roots or corn highly manured, then barley with grass seeds. He 
prefers to purchase his oats, and raises barely enough wheat for his own use. 

Advantages of Barley over Indian Corn.—On prime corn lands, and where 
force enough can be obtained to manage it, no crop will yield a better profit than 
cern ; indeed, no one, perhaps, equals it. But it requires the choicest land, great 
quantities of manure, a great amount of labor, and a favorable climate. Onno 
ordinary farm can all the arable land be kept in a suitable condition for corn ; on 
many farms the requisite amount of manure cannot be had. It is difficult, and 
would be here impossible to obtain sufficient labor to manage the crop, if it be- 
came anything like a general substitute for the other grams. And finally, on 
many of our hill lands corn is always a precarious crop, even with the best man- 
= by reason of the shortness of time between the spring and autumn 

rosts. 

When any of these considerations prevent the rearing of corn, I regard barley 
as the best substitute. It has these advantages over the former: it does not ab- 
solutely require so rich land as corn, though, as I have said, it will yield a prof- 
itable return on the very richest land. Its cultivation requires no more labor 
than the cultivation of wheat. It will ripen in the shortest season and on the 
frostiest lands. Its early ripening gives it an advantage over corn under any cir- 
cumstances, for summer and fall feed to cattle and swine. Where pork is fat- 
tened to any considerable extent, this is an important consideration. Pork is 
made nearly a half cheaper in warm than in cold weather ; and to make its pro- 
duction profitable, swine should be at least one-third fatted by the time corn is 
ripe. 
"Threshing Barley.—This may be done by machines, by the flail, or by horses. 
It threshes more wer than wheat or oats. Much is written about “ hummel- 
ing,” or breaking off the awns or beards from the grain. [ thresh out the grain 
as I would oats, and that is all. It is then fit to be sent to the mill to be ground 
into meal for stock. . 

Storing Barley.—I put it into bins holding, say one hundred bushels each, in 
a granary ; and I never have had occasion to move it or shovel it over, and I 
never have had any receive injury. 

You will please excuse me for the desultoriness of these rapid remarks—and, 
believe me, sir, Your friend and obedient serv't, HENRY 8, RANDALL. 
Joun 8S. SKINNER, Esq. 
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THE TRUE COTTON REGION. 


To Joun S. Sxixnen, Editor of The Farmers’ Library : 

Sir: When I wrote the hasty article on the Culture of Cotton in South Caro- 
lina and Eastern Georgia, for your July number, it was very far from my inten- 
tion to provoke a discussion of the Tariff, or to elicit a comparison between the 
er capacity of this region and the valleys of the Mississippi and Red 

ivers. Your correspondent X. Y. Z. in your September Journal has, however, 
made issues with me on these topics, and I trust you will indulge me in a few 
words by way of reply. As the Tariff has been materially modified, and will 
never again be increased, it is, perhaps, more a matter of curiosity than real in- 
terest to refer to its past provisions, and it would be a waste of your valuable 
Pe to discuss them to any length. The amount and cost of clothing which 

. Y. Z. allows to a plantation of 50 hands I do not except to. But he has by no 
means enumerated all the articles used on such a plantation that are subject to 
duty, nor even the major part of them. He should have mentioned iron, and 
manufactures of iron, which items alone cost me about as much as negro cloth- 
ing. Cotton bagging, rope and twine cost fully as much more. Then there is 
leather, used extensively for other purposes than shoes ; salt, sugar, molasses, 
and many other articles, all of prime necessity, which were heavily taxed. I 
will venture to say, if X. Y. Z. keeps an account of his plantation expenses, that 
after deducting a he pays his overseer, his physician, and for his provisions 
not raised at home, he will find a balance of $20 to $25 of cash expended for 
each hand in articles subject toduty. And it so happens that the duties imposed 
on these articles are generally the very heaviest in the old seven in the new 
Tariff. I hazard nothing in saying that, under the act of 1842, they averaged 50 

r cent. ad valorem; and I could prove it, if necessary, by a reference to the 
items. It follows, then, that even at the lowest rate of $2U per hand expended 
for dutiable articles, the amount of tax directly imposed by that Tariff was $6 66 
on each hand, or $333 on 50 hands, instead of $109 20; or $4,329,000 on the 
650,000 hands which I presume are engaged in cotton culture; or $11,984,000 
on the 1,800,000 working slaves of the South, supposing the rest to consume no 
more than those on cotton plantations. If the six millions of free persons of all 
ages and classes in the South consumed no more each than the effective slave 
on a cotton plantation, the tax on their consumption under the Tariff of 1842 was 
$39,960,000, and the aggregate tax on the whole population of the Slave States, 
white and black, was $51,944,000, estimated at these exceedingly moderate rates. 
And this enormous tax was paid by them as consumers only. The additional 
loss to them as producers and exporters I will not undertake to estimate. Nor 
will I make a point of it in this communication, since some political economists 
(and I presume X. Y. Z. thinks with them) deny that there is any loss in ex- 
changing our productions for articles subject to heavy duty, rather than for those 
not subject to duty. I will only say, en passant, that the Tariff men think dif- 
ferently, whatever they may say, since they refused to allow any duty to be im- 
posed on tea and coffee, for which articles almost the entire amount of manufac- 
tured cottons exported from the United States are exchanged in China, Brazil, 
and a few other ty I do not, by any means, intend to say that the tax thus 
paid by the South goes into the Treasury of the Union. Far from it. Perhaps 
one-fifth may go there. The other four-fifths go to protect “ home industry.” 
Not that “ home industry,” indeed, which goes to make and improve a “ Home” 
on the broad and fertile ands of our heaven-favored country, which shall bea 

erpetual fixture on our soil, and never-failing source of wealth, strength and 

appiness to our republican people ; but the “ home industry ” that Jabors within 
walls reared and sustained by cariraL, which is here to-day and there to-mor- 
ag and belongs fo any country and to any institutions that will bid highest 
or it. 

nar X. Y. Z. contrasts the productive capacity of our region with his own.— 
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Now I have seen such statements as his before, and sometimes to my sorrow. 
I long agitated in my own mind—as who here has not?—the question of emi- 
grating to his golden region. I ardently sought, and sometimes dought, informa- 
tion, and the result has been the conviction that no man has gained by it. If an 
who removed hence have done well in the West, they would have done well, 
perhaps better, here. And I would cheerfully abide the issue, if this opinion of 
mine could be put to vote among the emigrants. With due deference to X. Y. Z. 
I must say I do not put full faith in averages of 25 and 35 bushels of corn per 
acre, and 2,400 to 3,200 lbs. cotton per hand, in Louisiana. On the best lands, 
in favorable seasons, such results have, I do not doubt, been realized. But asa 
general average for a series of years—the past ten for instance—he is a fortunate 
planter who has, even in Louisiana, made an average of 20 bushels of corn and 
2,000 lbs. cotton. Here is an issue of fact which, of course, cannot easily be de- 
cided. But I state an opinion which I have taken much pains to form, and which 
is, I think, at all events, entitled to full as much credit as my previous statement 
that our average production here is 10 bushels of corn and 1,200 lbs. of cotton.— 
When the difference in the prices of land in Louisiana and this region—our supe- 
rior healthfulness—the greater increase of our negroes, and the advantage of At- 
lantic markets, &c. &c. are considered, I do not think a great deal more clear 
money can be realized there from 20 bushels of corn and 2,000 lbs. cotton, than 
from 10 bushels of corn and 1,200 lbs. of cotton here. Of this I feel sure—that 
if the cost of moving hence to that country—the innumerable small losses incur- 
red—the sacrifice of lands and fixtures here—the far greater cost of them there— 
and the immense disadvantage of planting soil one is not acquainted with, and 
very often losing several years before a full crop can be made—if all these things 
could be estimated and reduced to a cash value, and that amount expended here 
in improving our homesteads, I am perfectly confident that we should, in any se- 
ries of years, make more money per hand, if not per acre, than the emigrants to 
Louisiana have made heretofore or will make hereafter. 

Nothing is so easy as to point to fine crops or fine plantations and draw general 
conclusions so brilliant as to carry ge | the imagination and defy all sober rea- 
soning. It could be done here, also, if this were not an old country and every 
body did not know that it is no El Dorado. People will not look at ‘‘ sunny 
sketches ” if the scene is in South Carolina or Eastern Georgia. Place it any 
where beyond Flint River, however, and nothing is too highly colored for their 
credulous imaginations. Now, in this region we make on our bottom lands from 
30 to 60 bushels of corn, when freshes do not interfere. I have myself made 83 
bushels per acre on a field of 25 acres. These crops were more frequent before 
our country was cut down. Now they occur once in six or seven years only ; 
but they do occur. One of my neighbors made, last year, an average of 2,000 
lbs. seed cotton on a ten-acre field, unmanured, fresh swamp land ; one selected 
acre made over 2,700 lbs. On a few acres I averaged, myself, 2,600 lbs. and I 
have this day (15th Sept.) picked 564 lbs. from a single acre, selected as the 
best of 100 acres of fresh swamp, planted this year for the first time. It will, no 
doubt, produce considerably over 2,000 lbs. Permit me to say, that such of us 
as have resolved to stay here and improve our lands with the money we know it 
would cost us to move West, are opening virgin swamps far above high-water 
mark, which, though expensive to bring into culture, promise to be of vast and 
exhaustless fertility. hen the same is done generally, this region will com- 
= with any in the world. Permit me also to state an opinion which I well 

ow will be met by an universal smile of incredulity, and perhaps diminish any 
confidence that may be placed in my previous statements: Georgia and South 
Carolina are, after all, the Cotton States, and time will prove it. We have the 
cotton climate ; and our lands are susceptible of improvement to any extent ; our 
best lands remain yet untouched. Time, energy and Jow taves will bring them 
out. With the present race of planters and system of management the rich bot- 
toms of the south-west may go beyond us; but when to their extreme seasons— 
becoming more uncertain ; to their innumerable insects—becoming more numer- 
ous ; to their sickliness—becoming more so—shail be added a warm soil, the im- 

roved lands and culture, and, above all, the genuine cotton climate of these 
tates will prevail over them. 

One word more to X. Y. Z.: Is he sure that the reduction of the Tariff will 
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materially reduce the price of sugar and divert planters from that business? I 
very much question any permanent fall in the price of sugar. Let any one scru- 
tinize our imports—ascertain the amount of sugar entered at our Custom-Houses ; 
add to it the amount produced in the United States, and then estimate the quan- 
tity that must be consumed in our country, and | think he will come to the con- 
clusion I have long entertained, that under our high Tariff an immense propor- 
tion of the sugar used in the United States has been smuggled. ‘The present 
duty will offer no bounty on smuggling. At any rate, it is pretty ceriam that 
since the British West Indies have been falling off in the production of sugar, the 
demand for it has been gaining onthe supply. The reduction of our Tariff, or the 
British Tariff, and the reductions contemplated in Russia and the Zollverein, 
will give a still greater impulse to consumption, and leave it scarcely doubtful that 
for the next ten years sugar will command as high a price as it has done for ten 


years past. S.B 





THE POTATO DISEASE, 
REPORT ON THE DISEASE OF THE POTATO CROP IN SCOTLAND IN THE YEAR 1845, 


Tue Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, impressed with the import- 
ance of placing on record the results of the experience of agriculturists regarding 
the disease which had so widely affected the potato crop last year, directed at- 
tention to the subject, in a paper drawn up with care, which has been widely 
circulated in the agricultural districts of that country. 

The points to which this learned and patriotic Society invoked inquiry were, 
the period at which the disease manifested itself; the state of the weather ; 
the appearances presented by the stem, leaves, flowers, and tubers; the degree 
in which different varieties were affected; whether potatoes recently obtained 
from seeds have been less subject to the disease than those which have been long 
raised from sets or tubers; whether any particular condition of the soil as to 
wetness, previous cultivation, or the kinds of manures used, appear to have had 
any influence in promoting, retarding, or preventing the disease ; and, finally, as 
to the mode of storing the potatoes. With an alacrity and public spirit which 
cannot be too warmly admired or too earnestly commended to the emulation and 
the shame of agriculturisis in some countries, all these queries have been an- 
swered by many of the most distinguished farmers in the country. These an- 
swers have been most carefully sifted and the results classified and presented in 
the clearest form. 

The Society in their publication quote from 132 replies to these several queries, 
and give the result ina brief summary, for which we hope to find room in our next, 
Here is capital material, in these answers in extenso, for the United States Goy- 
ernment agricultural periodical. They will altogether make about as much [200 
pages] as was published in their last under the title of «‘ Patent Office Report ;” 
and though this part of the document, like its predecessor, will have no merit of 
originality, it will be ten times more valuable than much of the trash that ap- 
pears in that crude, chaffy and ill-digested annual. Like that, too, this dish of 
murphies may be spread before the sovereign people at a cost to the Government 
of not over $20,000. In the mean time, we will serve up the essentéal extract 
and substance of it to our readers for not more than five cents each. We will 
only anticipate the results of this careful and authentic examination of a subject 
of the greatest importance, so far as to state now, that nearly all the reporters 
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state that potatoes raised recently from seeds were equally subject to the disease 
as those which had been long propagated from tubers; and in the opinion of 
many of the reporters, the potatoes recently raised from seeds were more liable 
to be affected than the others; and as to manures, the great mass of authority 
goes to establish that no modification of the disease was observed to result from 
the condition or kind of manure, and that it manifested itself to an equal extent, 
and with equal virulence, under all applications, whether of common manures, 
or of what have been called special manures. With reference to potatoes from 
seed, the above statement agrees with what we were told some time since by 
Mr. McIntire, of Albany, a farmer of uncommon intelligence and the highest re- 
spectability. 





(e" Tuere were imported into Liverpool, this year, from America, 877.659 barrels of 
flour, and from Canada 246,276, in all 1,123,935 barrels. ‘The increase of Indian corn is re- 
markable. In 1845 the import was 37,000 quarters ; in 1846, 192,000 quarters. The stock 
at present in Liverpool is 340,000 barrels of flour, free and in bond, and about 200,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, free and in bond. The other grain may be estimated at about 100,000 quar- 
ters. Thus we see what a trade the corn trade in Liverpool is likely to be. [English paper. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
[Corrected, October 24, for the Monthly Journal of Agriculture.| 





ASHES—Pots, lst sort..... ? 100 Bb. 4 WD Q@— — Staves, White Oak, pipe. M.... DBD — @— 
Pearls, lst sort, °46............-... 5—- @— — Staves, White Oak, hhd.......... 40 — @— — 
BEESWAX—American Yellow .... — — @— 27 Staves, White Oak, bbl........... 30 —- @- — 
CANDLES—Mould, Tallow..% 6...— 9 @— 11 Staves, Red Oak, hhd............ 24 — a4 — 
Ss Eastern and City......... — 0 @— 38 Rr rr ee ete 5% — 230 — 
Cc i. nascesaeged ? bh. — 8 @ ill} Scantling, Pine, Eastern.......... — — @15 — 
COTTON BAGGING—American... — 124@— 13 emia, ORE... .scccccsoncceces 30 — @35 — 
CORDAGE—American....... ¥? b.— 11 @— 12 Timber, Oak........ # cubic foot — 22 @-- 33 
DOMESTIC GOODS-Shirtings, ® y. — 5 @— 1l Timber, White Pine.............. — 15 @— ® 
Sheetings......---------+++++0-- — G@— 15 ‘Timber, Georgia Yellow Pine .... — 20 @—- 22 
FEATHERS—American, live....... — 2 @— Ww Shingles, 18 in.......... # bunch 175 @ 2 — 
FLAX—American .............-..- — 7@— 7 Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, Ist quality. 25 — @—- -- 
FLOUR & MEAL—Genesee, # bbl. 6 — @— — Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, 2d quality. 22 -- @233 — 
WENT. cnnnuscetes soeccocenceecsce 5 9340— — Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, Ist quality. 17 — @18 — 
II ctercbsrddencseute sess 5 87)@ 5 933 | Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, 2d quality. 15 — @16 — 
Ohio, Flat Hoop ........-..------ 5 87}@ 5 933 | Shingles, Cypress, 2 feet.......... 13 — @14 — 
Ohio, Round Hoop ...........--- —-— @— — Shingles, Company.............. —— @8 — 
Ohio, via New-Orleans........... — — @—~ — | MUSTARD—American ............ — 16 @— 31 
Pennsylvania............--+--+-- —--—- @ — re a 6d to 20d...9 1b. — 10 @— 12} 
Brandywine .........-----+++-+++ 6— @— — (NS ST TERE — 4@— 4} 
Georgetown........-------++++++ 6 — @— — | PLASTER PARIS—# ton......... 2—0a@2%8 
Baltimore City Mills..........---- —— @— — | PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, # bbl... 7 — @ 8 — 
Richmond City Mills..........--- 7—-@— — i ML nacarcectassenssndns 6 — @ 6 6% 
Richmond Country...........--- 6— @— — Pos, Bieen, Gile. ..cccc césictets 10 124@10 2 
Alexandria, Petersburg, or 6— @— — Pork, Prime, Ohio............... —— @9B 
Rye Flour .........-.-.-+---+++- ——@450 DE ME cciaeteckacenest - b.— T@— 8 
Corn Meal, J and Brand..... 425 @ 4 50 Bowne, Pighl6d.. se. <0. sccsvsdeos — H@— 6 
Corn Meal, Bran ine......hhd. — — @— — Shoulders, Pickled ............-. — 4@— ij 
GRAIN—Wheat, White....# bush. 1 30 @— — Sides, Pickled..............-es<- —_—— a — 
Bete OE a cnncatenceseaqeces 115 @120 Beet, Sencked. «0-20 <cc0ces Pb. — ra@— Y 
Rye, Northern. ..........-..---- —— @— w Butter, Orange County .......... — 6 @— i8 
Corn, Jersey and North...(meas.) — 75 @— — Butter, Western Dairy .........- — 14 @— 15 
Corn, Southern. ....... (measure) — — @— — ON EE re —— @— 7 
Corn, Southern. ......... (weight) — 75 @— — Cheese, in casks and boxes....... — 7@— i 
Oats, Northern.......----------- — 35 @— 36 | SEEDS—Clover.........-.-... bh. — 6 @— 7 
Oats, Southern..........-------- —— @ —  odcdv okscactond # tierce 11 ~— @15 — 
HAY—North River in bales, #100 — 45 @— 50 NE TT LE 923 @— — 
HEMP—American, dew-rotted.. ton 85 — @95 — | SOAP—N. York, Brown....... wb. — BH@— 6 
- “ water-rotted. .... 130 —@185 — | TALLOW—American Rendered ...— 73@— &% 
HOPS—lIst sort, 1845 ...........++- — 11}@— 12} | TOBACCO—Virginia......... @%.— 2%a— 6 
IRON—American Pig, No. 1........ 30 — @32 50 North Carolina. ...........--++-- — 2@— 5 
“ _Common..... .... 2D @5 — Kentucky and Missouri............ — 24a@— 7 
LIME—Thomaston. ....-.-..-- # bbl. — 75 @— — | WOOL—Am. Saxony, Fleece,.? h. — 32 @— HM 
LUMBER—Boarda, N.R., #™M. ft. clr. 30 — @35 — American Full Blood Merino ..... — 27 @— 3B 
Boards, Eastern Pine..........--- ll — @13 — American }and } Merino. ........ — 2 @— B 
Boards, Albany Pine....... — 10 a-- 18 American Native and } Merino... — 20 @— 2) 
Plank, Georgia Pine. ......9M. ft. 27 — @30 — Superfine, Pulled.............-.- — % @— 
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